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The Flying Priest of the Arctic 


Church of the air 


By PAUL DIX 


Condensed from St. Anthony Messenger* 


One morning in early spring a 
red and silver monoplane will rise out 
of the mists shrouding the Mississippi 
River. At the controls of the ship, a 
Fokker type amphibian, will be Father 
Paul Schulte, “Flying Priest of the 
Arctic,” and head of the Missionary 
International Vehicular Association. 
The plane, although it was built in 
1930 and has already seen some service 
among the missions of the Far North, 
will be almost as revolutionary a de- 
parture in the age-old struggle to 
spread the Gospel as was its pilot when 
he was commissioned by Pope Pius XI 
to found the M. I. V. A. 

The plane, equipped with a portable 
altar and with sufficient space to accom- 
modate nearly a dozen worshippers, 
will be a veritable flying chapel—the 
first of its kind in the world. The body 
of the craft will be painted silver and 
trimmed with red. Inside it will be 


finished in mahogany with red leather 
cushions in the form of life preservers. 
The cabin, approximately four and a 
half feet wide by 14 feet in length, is 
being stripped bare of seats and other 
furnishings. 

The altar will be placed in the rear 
of the cabin together with all facilities 
necessary for the Sacrifice of the Mass. 

The ship, built and used for several 
years by Gar Wood, the famous speed- 
boat racer, is propelled by a Hornet 
575-horsepower motor. The engine is 
attached to the single wing and is di- 
rectly above the fuselage. This type of 
amphibian, when equipped with skis 
and pontoons, is particularly adapted 
to use in the frozen wastelands of 
northern Canada. 

Although possession of the flying 
chapel represents the realization of a 
years-old ambition of Father Schulte, 
it is merely one more outstanding 


*1615 Republic St., Cincinnati, Obio. May, 1939. 
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achievement of this remarkable man. 
Resembling nothing so much, when 
dressed in his flying gear, as some mod- 
ern Siegfried (he stands six feet, four 
inches and weighs some 250 pounds), 
one pauses to think what heights of 
earthly attainments he might have 
achieved if he had not chosen to be a 
missionary priest. 

Instead, with a jovial laugh that be- 
trays the tremendous power and energy 
bursting within him, he explains, “It’s 
lots of fun working like the devil and 
flying for God!” 

Father Schulte was born, 43 years 
ago, in Westphalia, Germany. He had 
already begun his studies for the priest- 
hood when Archduke Ferdinand was 
assassinated at Sarajevo, but when war 
broke out several days later the youth 
(he was 18 then) joined the West- 
phalia Guard. After that came three 
years as an infantryman on the eastern 
and western fronts. In 1917, however, 
Infantryman Schulte became Pilot 
Schulte of the Imperial German Air 
Corps and served in Palestine for a 
year as a pursuit pilot. He was shot 
down once and wounded. 

The war over, the youth returned 
to his studies for the priesthood. He 
entered the seminary of the Oblate 
Fathers at Huenfield, Hesse-Nassau, 
and in 1922 was ordained. 

The young priest and a classmate, 
Father Otto Fuhrmann, were sent to 
Southwest Africa where they served 
creditably until an event occurred that 
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was eventually to raise the young zealot 
from the obscurity of a mission post 
in the African wilderness to that of a 
world figure who would blaze a new 
path in the propagation of the Faith. 

The event was the death of Father 
Fuhrmann from lack of medical treat- 
ment. Father Fuhrmann’s malady 
would, with ordinary medical attention, 
not have been serious. Yet, the 80 
miles of wilderness that separated his 
post from civilization proved fatal. It 
was then that Father Schulte vowed 
to devote his efforts toward promoting 
the organization of mobilized mission- 
ary units to administer both spiritual 
and material aid to peoples far from 
the ordinary paths. 

His dream was fulfilled when the 
Holy Father, mindful of the energetic 
young missionary’s aviation experience 
in the World War, commissioned him 
in 1932 to form the M. I. V. A. The 
first unit was organized with head- 
quarters at Windhoek, Southwest Afri- 
ca, and in the brief years intervening 
the organization’s growth has been 
phenomenal. 

The M. I. V. A. now has 13 air- 
planes and more than 200 automobiles 
in its units all over the world and has 
headquarters in Washington, D. C. Its 
waiting list of applicants is well filled. 
One of the recent additions to Father 
Schulte’s staff of aviators is Friedl 
Lang, youngest son of the famous 
actor, Anton Lang, the Christus of 
Oberammergau’s Passion Play. 
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The unit requiring most of Father 
Schulte’s attention, however, is the one 
serving 1,500,000 square miles of 
northernmost Canada, much of which 
is in the Arctic Circle. In this vast 
area there are scarcely more than 20,- 
ooo Eskimos. A radio station, MIVA, 
does inestimable service as a means of 
communication for the planes on long 
flights through the Arctic nights or 
howling blizzards. 

“The unit should be on its feet in 
about three years,” Father Schulte said. 
“We have two planes now, but won’t 
be satisfied until we have a whole 
squadron.” 

How did Father Schulte happen to 
be assigned to the Arctic? He explained 
it this way, “The Holy Father asked 
me to go. He didn’t order me to go, 
and I didn’t have to go. But he knew 
I would.” 

The flying priest has made numer- 
ous flights through the Arctic gales 
on errands of mercy. Many of these 
were more than 2,000 miles long and 
on most of them, he said, his chief 
worry was the devil. 

“I told the devil to go back to hell, 
and kept on flying,” the priest laughed. 
“Needless to say, the devil always took 
my advice.” 

At other times on the long mercy 
flights he felt as if he were flying again 
in the war, with ice and gales as his 
foes, but with the element of danger 
just as great. 

A flying missionary’s life, however, 
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is not always one of strain and danger. 
An anecdote Father Schulte is fond 
of relating is that concerning a French 
priest to whom he delivered a load of 


supplies. 
“The Frenchman hadn’t eaten in 
almost two days. When I jumped 


down from the plane into the snow 
I yelled, ‘Long live France!’ Then I 
told him if he didn’t yell ‘Long live 
Germany!’ in return he wouldn’t eat.” 

The Frenchman, who had served 
through the war, hesitated. But the 
pangs of hunger triumphed over pa- 
triotism, and he complied with a 
whooping “Vive L’Allemagnel” After 
the two men had eaten, the French 
priest offered Father Schulte a bottle 
of wine he had managed to keep for 
five years. The offer was declined. 
“Wine is not as precious as fellow- 
ship,” Father Schulte explained. 

The task of keeping the motors op- 
erating properly in temperatures that 
sometimes go as low as 75 degrees 
below zero is extremely difficult. Keep- 
ing the motor oil fluid is a particular 
problem. Father Schulte pointed out 
that when he lands at a settlement he 
must decide immediately how long he 
will stay. If the stopover is less than 
half an hour there is no trouble, but 
if the visit lasts longer, the oil in the 
motor is solid from the cold. 

For long stops he drains the oil. 
This, however, lessens the task only to 
a degree since the oil must be heated 
before it is poured back into the mech- 
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anism. After that the engine must be 
heated with a blowtorch, a two-hour 
job. 

“Sometimes,” he said, “I have to heat 
the blowtorch first.” 

Parking can be a problem even in 
the Arctic Circle. The flying priest 
once anchored the amphibian close to 
the beach with two 500-pound anchors. 
A 7o-mile an hour gale blew up sud- 
denly, however, and Father Schulte 
saw the plane pulling away from shore. 
The 250-pound priest, handicapped by 
additional pounds of clothing, had to 
exert every ounce of energy in a long 
run to the beach, but he made it in 
time. He waded into the icy water 
and clung to one pontoon. Other 
men grabbed the plane’s tail and, after 
a long struggle, it was made fast. The 
priest was numb when he waded back 
to the beach. 

Most of the Eskimos in the M.I. V. A. 
territory keep warm on a diet of 
fish, raw walrus and seal meat. As a 
good missionary, the flying priest eats 
what his parishioners eat. “You dream 
about juicy steaks,” he said, “but you 
eat blubber.” 

The career of the dark-haired Ger- 
man youth, who will pilot the battered 
Fokker that Father Schulte has relin- 
quished to take over the controls of 
the “flying chapel,” is so closely allied 
to that of the priest that it, too, war- 
rants telling. 

It was in fact, the thrilling tales of 
Father Schulte’s winged errands of 
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mercy that inspired the youngest son 
of Anton Lang to choose flying as a 
career and, in the doing, upset com- 
pletely the plans of the elder Lang for 
his family. According to his father’s 
plans, Friedl was to take over the pot- 
tery which had supplied a comfortable 
living for the family for generations. 
This arrangement was to enable the 
oldest of the three sons, Karl, to con- 
tinue his career as an artist. Friedl, 
however, did not take to the idea. 
With his older brother, Anton, Jr., who 
is now a member of the Georgetown 
University faculty, he shared a desire 
to become an aviator. 

Before he himself could read, Friedl 
absorbed eagerly the stories of air ad- 
ventures read to him by the younger 
Anton. By the time he was ten, Friedl 
was using his pocket knife to make 
model planes, one of which remained 
aloft more than an hour. 

Parental objections to flying resulted 
in Anton’s becoming a teacher, but 
Friedl continued to dream of a career 
in aviation. His hero was Father 
Schulte, and the boy read avidly of 
the flying priest’s adventures in the 
wilds of Africa. In 1934 he heard of 
Father Schulte’s plans to extend the 
M. I. V. A. to Canada. 

The ambitious youth could restrain 
himself no longer. In a long but none- 
the-less passionate letter to the priest, 
Friedl bared his dreams and his hopes. 
He pleaded with the priest to be al- 
lowed to pilot one of his planes. He 
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said he would sacrifice everything in 
the world to gain this honor. 

In due time Father Schulte’s answer 
came. It was sympathetic but firm. 
Fried] was too young. He should wait 
until he was at least 18. 

The following summer, however, 
Father Schulte visited Oberammergau 
and dropped in at the near-by Lang 
home to meet the famous actor and 
the young applicant. Fried! was present 
when his parents talked with the priest 
concerning his desire to become a flyer. 
The youth, supported by Father Schulte, 
made the most of the opportunity 
to press his cause. At length the par- 
ents gave in, but not before they were 
convinced that great improvements had 
been made toward safety in aircraft. 

Having obtained the parents’ con- 
sent, Father Schulte immediately began 
a detailed questioning of Friedl. In 
addition to a splendid physique, enthu- 
siasm and earnestness, the youth pos- 
sessed a good education and a knowl- 
edge of English learned in school and 
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from his mother who had spent some 
time in England. 

Satisfied that Friedl was well quali- 
fied for the strenuous job of pilot, the 
priest at once telephoned a large air- 
plane factory at Diisseldorf that he 
was sending a young protégé for in- 
struction. Fried] knew then that he 
was saved from the potter’s wheel. 

He studied a year at Diisseldorf 
where he learned design and construc- 
tion. After that came six months of 
hard labor in a Munich airplane-motor 
plant. He trained as a pilot at the 
Reichsportfliegerschule at Berlin, mean- 
time spending a two weeks’ vacation 
learning to glide at the Darmstadt 
glider school. He passed his pilot’s test 
with flying colors, the youngest Ger- 
man ever to receive a transport license. 

The priest will pilot the “flying 
chapel” and the young aviator will fly 
the Fokker. Their tasks will be equally 
hard, and both, like good missionaries, 
will “dream of juicy steaks but eat 
blubber.” 


MINNESOTA 


First Priest: Father Claude Allouez, S.J., in 1667. 
First (recorded) Mass: By Father Guignas, at Frontenac, in 1727. 
First (recorded) Baptism: Antoinette (Indian girl), in Mille Lacs, in 1680, 


by Father Hennepin. 


Gilbert J. Garraghan in Mid-America (April °39). 








Do People Read Religious Books? 


By MARTHA BOWERS DOHERTY 
Condensed from the Publishers Weekly* 


Incredulous friends often ask, 
“Seriously, how are you doing in your 
book shop [the St. Thomas More Book- 
shop, Cambridge, Mass.]? Do peo- 
ple really read religious books?” My 
affirmative answer was always received 
politely; but until I could offer them 
statistics, I know they scarcely believed 
me. For mvdern America, broadly 
speaking, has not yet been convinced 
that there can be a demand for any- 
thing which does not sell in lots of 
100; consequently a religious book 
store is classed with a North Pole soda 
fountain. 

My shop was started with the pur- 
pose of presenting to readers, Catholic 
as well as non-Catholic, the best of 
Catholic thought in every field. In the 
choice of books presenting the Catholic 
point of view their intellectual merit 
was and has been throughout the first 
consideration. Thus, there were assem- 
bled goo volumes in fiction, essays, 
biography, hagiography, church liturgy 
and doctrine, philosophy, and the social 
sciences. My records tell in part the 
reading demands of 1,025 people, and, 
perhaps because I am a busybody, I 
hereby reveal the vocations and traits 
of two-thirds of these patrons: 

Professors and students_____ 

Commercials 


226 


60 





State of the trade 


























Lawyers 17 
Hausfrauen 148 
Artists 12 
Medicos _... 22 
Practicing sociologists.___ 12 
Clergy 58 
Secretaries . 43 
Authors and columnists... 11 
Political appointees... 2 5 
Outstanding personalities... 38 
Private scholars 30 
Nondescripts 341 


Taking them in the aggregate, biog- 
raphy came first in interest. Each group 
except the business girl, the sociologist 
and the housewife showed a marked 
preference for the lives of saints or 
reformers. There is a large reading 
public for our American saints and 
near-saints, and businessmen show a 
bias for Belloc’s historical figures or 
Christopher Hollis’ biographies. Be- 
cause of the shop’s patron saint, every 
good customer (possibly out of com- 
pliment) read at least one of the eight 
lives of St. Thomas More which nestle 
on the shelf. Daniel Sargent’s Thomas 
More sold and rented extremely well— 
particularly so now that it has appeared 
in the Catholic Masterpieces edition. 
And incidentally, during the past three 
years there have been innumerable re- 
quests for Catholic literature in cheaper 


*62 W. 45th St., New York City. March 25, 1939. 
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editions. Sheed and Ward have begun 
to answer the call, as have Longmans 
and Benziger’s. All the English pub- 
lishers do very well with their shilling 
or two and six editions, and this an- 
noys our American readers who would 
like to buy but can’t afford much. Of 
course Damien the Leper by John Far- 
row, Saint Catherine of Siena by 
Johannes Jorgensen, and Sorrow Built 
a Bridge by Katherine Burton continue 
to be the best sellers. St. Catherine 
appeals strangely to all types, perhaps 
because she seems so American in out- 
look and action. 

My most consistent buyers of mysti- 
cal and ascetical literature—of St. John 
of the Cross, St. Bernard, St. Teresa, 
and St. Augustine—included a fairly 
prosperous traveling salesman, the 
owner of a large Boston haberdashery 
(who never varies his diet), a promi- 
nent Anglican churchworker, and a 
wealthy society woman of middle years. 
But I notice that The Mystical Doctrine 
of St. John of the Cross was borrowed 
by the dramatic critic of a Boston 
paper, by a handsome Harvard senior, 
and by a young debutante. Their con- 
versation revealed that they really read 
it, too! 

Stockbrokers like mystery stories, 
but young men a few years out of 
college borrow philosophy and current 
history, especially commentaries on the 
Spanish civil war. All men, young 
and old, show obvious interest in poli- 
tics and economics—particularly ma- 


terial concerning the papal encyclicals 
on labor. 

Married women’s tastes hold very 
little surprise. They lean heavily on 
moderately light fiction, devour gos- 
sipy works like The Windsor Tapestry 
and enjoy a study like McAllister’s 
Ellen Ewing or Written in Heaven, 
by Frances Parkinson Keyes. Sigrid 
Undset has her public pretty well fixed 
—regular readers of good heavy fiction, 
all ages and both sexes. Books on mar- 
riage and its obligations are borrowed 
by young married or engaged people, 
by social workers, and students. 

Nearly always I found that my cus- 
tomers bought an entirely different 
type of book from those they rented. 
In general, sales showed a greater per- 
centage of heavy reading. The reason 
is obvious. 

I continue to be edified by the char- 
acter of my non-fiction readers. One, 
a letter-carrier, collects lives of Saint 
Catherine of Siena and was my best 
authority on the thought of the great 
figures of the Church; a track greaser 
of the elevated railway read anything 
we could find on the Trappists, and 
is a lifelong subscriber to the Dublin 
Review and the London Tablet. 

An ex-newspaperwoman read much 
poetry, drama, and essays of the finest 
type and has a special predilection for 
current Irish literature. Stories, his- 
tories, or legends of Ireland are very 
popular provided they are really well 
written, for the educated Irish-Ameri- 
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can shows remarkably good taste in the 
literature of the homeland, having no 
patience with Liam O'Flaherty, Frank 
O’Connor, or Kate O’Brien. 

Poetry appeals mostly to poets or 
professors; religious drama is read only 
when the play is on the local stage— 
Claudel’s magnificent dramas being the 
exception. 

One woman “private student” bor- 
rowed light fiction but bought books 
on Oriental subjects and exotic cook- 
ery; generally this class buys sociology, 
economics, and current problems. One 
gentlemen, who has a famous relative, 
purchases everything remotely con- 
nected with him, thus making himself 
one of those necessary “regulars.” 

A lovely 80-year-old wife of a min- 
ister reads deepest philosophical works 
with great zest—Bergson, Maritain, 
Watkin—yet retains a charm which 


makes you pray to grow old and be 
like her. She kept us posted on the 
newest novels and recalls the names 
of the popular French writers of two 
generations ago. Middle-aged spinsters 
buy genteel memoirs, and return a 
week later to tell how thrilled they 
were to find mention of so-and-so “who 
used to visit next door and really car- 
ried on quite an affair with the daugh- 
ter of the house .. .” 

The most liberal buyers are well-to- 
do women of leisure who purchase 
books of every type, light or serious, 
the disposition of which remains an 
enigma. 

You never know what is going to 
sell next. But, I hasten to add, to the 
comfort of Catholic booksellers—very 
few religious titles have a seasonal 
vogue; most of them sell year in and 
year out. 
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Catholic Books of the Year 


During 1938 nine firms issued five or more Catholic books. They were: 
America Press, six; Benziger Brothers, 27; Bruce, 41; Herder, 21; Kenedy, 21; 
Longmans, 18, out of their 223 publications; Macmillan, 16, out of their 574 
publications; St. Anthony Guild Press, nine, and Sheed & Ward, 34. Publishers 
of fewer than five Catholic books durimg the year include Devin-Adair, Sign 
Press, Queen’s Work, Franciscan Herald Press, Pustet, Dolphin, Wagner, P. 
Reilly, Murphy, Catholic Education Press, Ave Maria, and the University 
Presses (Fordham, St. Louis, Loyola, etc.). These figures account for but about 
250 books, whereas slightly over 500 were published in this country during 1938. 
The remainder were published privately, and by institutions or organizations, 
and by firms which issue a Catholic book but occasionally. 


The Catholic Bookman (March-April °39). 








The Truth About Lourdes 


Dull scientific account 


"A long lifetime ago,” says Hil- 
aire Belloc, “the young daughter of cer- 
tain poor parents in the Pyrenean town 
of Lourdes said that she had seen in 
a grotto overlooking the river of that 
place a figure. She alone saw this 
figure; her companions who were with 
her did not. The figure was that of 
a young and beautiful woman. The 
figure spoke, proclaiming itself to be 
Mary: ‘I am the Immaculate Concep- 
tion.” A miraculous spring suddenly 
came into existence, and, after exami- 
nation on the part of ecclesiastical 
authorities, devotion to our Lady under 
the title Notre Dame de’ Lourdes was 
authorized, and the 11th of February, 
date of the first vision in 1858, was 
designated for the annual feast of Our 
Lady of Lourdes.” 

Today we can read, study, even wit- 
ness, the miracles of Lourdes. The 
water of the spring has been found by 
analysis to contain no curative prop- 
erties; a resident staff of physicians, 
among them non-Catholics, publishes 
reports from a medical viewpoint. To 
cite one report, that of Marie Borrel, 
from Dr. de Grandmaison’s book, 
Twenty Cures at Lourdes, we find that 
the patient’s condition on arriving at 
Lourdes, August 17, 1907, is medically 
described and certified by doctors and 
nurses: “Mademoiselle Marie Borrel 


Reprinted from the Corpus Christi Chronicle* 


has now been afflicted some three years 
(this from a Paris physician) with sev- 
eral pyostercoral fistuale in the right 
side of the abdomen in connection with 
chronic inflammation of the caecum 
and appendix. The same disease had 
led to anchylosis of the lumbar spine, 
which prevents the patient from bend- 
ing, standing, or walking.” When the 
bandages were changed at Lourdes, 
there was a mass of pus, and six fistulae 
appeared. After the merciful cure in 
the baths provided at Lourdes, through 
Mary’s intercession, Marie Borrel could 
once more walk by herself, and in the 
rigid examination by Dr. Desplats and 
several colleagues the fistulae were 
found healed and there was a new and 
painless formation of skin. The patient 
was in good health. 

The cures at Lourdes occur at times 
on the mere visiting of the shrine, and 
often at Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament. Increase of faith and deep 
peace come to those of good will who, 
for reasons known to God, are not 
relieved of their physical ills. The pil- 
grims to Lourdes number almost 
1,000,000 annually. 

Medical scientists admit they have 
no explanation of Lourdes; others not 
so learned have explanations in four- 
syllabled words. Now if anyone had 
an explanation that explained it would 


*535 W. 12I1st St., New York City. Feb., 1939. 
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be easy to duplicate Lourdes, but they 
have not made a synthetic Lourdes, 
these “psychologists” who are so ready 
to scoff at the miraculous. 

Dr. Alexis Carrel, one of the most 
distinguished men of science in the 
world today, writing on Lourdes in his 
book, Man the Unknown, has this to 
say: “The most important cases of 
miraculous healing have been recorded 
by the medical bureau of Lourdes. 
Our present conception of the influence 
of prayer upon pathological lesions is 
based upon the observation of patients 
who have been cured almost instan- 
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taneously of various afflictions, such as 
peritoneal tuberculosis, cold abscesses, 
osteitis, cancer, etc. The only condition 
indispensable to the occurrence of the 
phenomenon is prayer. Such facts are 
of profound significance. They show 
the reality of certain relations of still 
unknown nature. They open to man 
a new world.” It has been all well 
said by our Lord: “If you ask the 
Father anything in My Name. . .” 
And because the poet is a seer he recog- 
nized the truth long ago, “More things 
are wrought by prayer than this world 
dreams of.” 


A Story of Lourdes 


By P. M. BUCKELL 


Condensed from the Catholic Nurse* 


You will not find this miracle re- 
corded at the medical bureau at 
Lourdes chiefly because the four per- 
sons concerned did not discuss it. The 
younger two considered it far too 
natural to make any fuss about, and 
the older folk found it altogether too 
embarrassing a subject for general con- 
versation. 

However, here is the tale and you 
can make what you like of it: Dr. 
Rayn, his wife and their partially para- 
lyzed little son had been on a motor- 


Crutches can be used for guns 


ing holiday and they had planned to 
go through to Biarritz and to remain 
there for about a week. Their car was 
comparatively new, in perfect condi- 
tion, and their chauffeur skilled, so 
there seemed no reason why there 
should have been a breakdown on the 


‘outskirts of Lourdes, the one place Dr. 


Rayn wished to pass as quickly as pos- 
sible. Under the circumstances, there 
was no alternative and the car had to 
be taken to the nearest garage while 
the doctor and his family took rooms 


*3, Royal Ave., London, S. W. 3, England. April, 1939. 
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in a celebrated hotel for the three days 
needed for the repairs. 

It was on the third day that the 
miracle took place. Little John Rayn, 
being left often alone in the garden 
of the hotel, had made friends with 
Jean Patou, a cheerful dark-eyed 
French boy whose father was chef in 
charge of the extensive kitchens. He 
was an intelligent boy and spoke Eng- 
lish well and, as the two were keen 
stamp collectors, they had many happy 
hours together comparing specimens 
and exchanging duplicates. The doctor 
and his wife, thankful that their rather 
reserved son had found a friend who 
could entertain him during the en- 
forced stay in the town, left the two 
boys alone. 

On the very first day Jean had no- 
ticed the paralyzed state of his English 
friend’s left leg and arm, and he had 
told him quite simply about many peo- 
ple who could not move much when 
they came to Lourdes, but who had 
gone away from the Shrine of our 
Lady perfectly healed. John Rayn lis- 
tened in wonder and great hope, and 
that night at bedtime he asked his 
father to take him to the grotto. Dr. 
Rayn had laughed heartily, patted him 
on the head and used a lot of long 
words. John remembered that one of 
them was “superstition” but he did not 
understand quite what it meant. 

The next day he reported to his new 
friend this conversation with his father. 
Jean had listened politely but at the 


A STORY OF LOURDES II 


end he announced firmly, “Well, then, 
T’'ll take you myself.” 

“But I can’t walk at all without my 
crutches,” said John, and he added 
miserably, “and even with them I can’t 
walk very fast.” 

“Now, see,” began the French boy, 
his eyes shining with excitement, “you 
sleep in that little room by the door, 
don’t you? Well, tomorrow morning 
at half past five I'll come and fetch 
you. Father’s got a fine large wheel- 
barrow that uncle gave him a long time 
ago. You can climb into that and I'll 
wheel you down. Of course, coming 
back will be easier because you can 
walk and help me with the barrow. It’s 
much easier if two push it together.” 

John Rayn’s face looked worried for 
a moment. “But what shall we do with 
the crutches?” he asked. “I shan’t want 
them any more, shall I?” 

Jean Patou thought for a moment. 
“I know,” he said, “we'll play soldiers 
and use them for guns.” 

Just before sunrise the next morning 
a strange sight was to be seen in the 
street leading to the grotto. One sturdy 
small boy in shabby clothes was trot- 
ting along in the middle of the road 
pushing a thin white-faced boy, clad 
in a short coat over blue silk pajamas 
in a large and muddy gardener’s wheel- 
barrow. From the sides of the barrow 
wooden crutches protruded on each 
side like oars. 

When they arrived at the shrine the 
second Mass had just begun and Jean 








calmly pushed his barrow up to the 
back bench, rolled his friend out on 
the floor and said, “Just climb up on 
the seat and watch.” Reverting sud- 
denly to his own language, he added, 
“T’'ll pray for you all the time.” 

John Rayn watched the drama of 
the Mass. At the Elevation his wonder 
reached its maximum and in order to 
see more easily he stood up and then 
took a step towards his friend. 

“Tt’s all right,” whispered Jean. “You 
must kneel now because our Lord is 
present; you'll be able to walk after- 
wards.” Obediently John knelt. 

The Mass ended. The two small 
boys got up. Jean bent down to pick 
up the crutches. “We'll each carry 
one,” he said, “and when we get out 
we'll put them in the barrow.” 

“IT can walk,” remarked John very 
quietly. 

“Of course you can,” replied Jean. 
“Now you take that crutch, I can carry 
the other.” 

And that was all they said about the 
miracle because the conversation on 
the way back to the hotel once again 
centered around stamp collecting. John 
remembered that in a book in his bed- 
room in London he had four new 
stamps from Ceylon, and he promised 
to send Jean two of these when he 
returned. Jean, in return, offered his 
friend a beautiful Chinese stamp that 
a priest had once given his father. 
Thus engrossed, the two children, 
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trundling the old barrow along be- 
tween them, failed to notice the doctor 
and his wife coming down the street 
towards them. 

“Thank heaven, it’s John,” said the 
doctor sharply. 

“He’s walking,” John’s mother cried 
out. 

The last remark was heard by both 
boys. “Why, of course,” said Jean. He 
added in explanation, “You see, I took 
him to the grotto because I knew our 
Lady would help him to get strong 
again. She’s helped such a lot of peo- 
ple, you know.” 

Dr. Rayn gazed, white-faced and 
without understanding, first at his son 
and then at the discarded crutches in 
the barrow. Mrs. Rayn pulled herself 
together first and turning to the boys 
said, “I think breakfast is ready. You'll 
come and have some with us, won’t 
you, Jean?” 

The French boy looked up. “I'd like 
to,” he said, “I’m very hungry.” And 
there the story ends. Nothing is known 
at Lourdes about the miracle, except, 
perhaps, at the hotel. The faith of the 
children was so great that it did not 
occur to them to make a fuss about 


something they knew would happen, 


and the doctor and his wife, though 
deeply grateful and very mystified, were 
nevertheless not willing to attribute the 
perfect cure of their boy to Our Lady 
of Lourdes. That would, of course, be 
“sheer superstition.” 
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Prayer, too, must have dignity 


The episcopate of Geremia Bo- 
nomelli at Cremona in Italy at the be- 
ginning of this century (he died in 
1914), was marked by a series of very 
vigorous pastoral letters, one of the 
most remarkable among them being 
devoted to divine worship. On the oc- 
casion of an English translation of this 
pastoral, in 1906, Bishop Bonomelli 
wrote to the translator, congratulating 
him on undertaking a work which, the 
bishop hoped, would help Protestants 
to distinguish more clearly between 
“the divine unalterable element in the 
Church and her teachings, and that 
which is human and frail in practice,” 
referring there particularly to the sec- 
ond part of his pastoral. 

The letter is a long one—indeed, it 
was intended to be read privately and 
studied—and falls into two main parts. 
The first half is a general consideration 
of religious worship, principally from 
the point of view of those two aspects 
of it, “inward” and “outward,” which 
must be distinguished but not sepa- 
rated from one another. 

I am here concerned with the second 
part, the teachings and warnings of 
which are still far from being super- 
fluous both in English-speaking and 
other countries: it is concerned with 
Some Defects and Abuses in Religious 


Some Defects in Worship 


By D. D. ATTWATER 


Condensed from the Sower* 


Worship, worship being here consid- 
ered chiefly in its aspect of “popular 
devotions.” 

The bishop first of all emphasizes 
“the necessity of distinguishing be- 
tween the worship owed to God alone 
and the veneration which should be 
given to our Lady and the other saints 
and to the angels.” He does not sup- 
pose that in fact Catholics ever confuse 
them, but there is sometimes a thought- 
less exuberance of exterior devotion 
which makes it /ook as if they do, or 
as if they were more concerned about 
Christ’s mother or some other saint 
than about Jesus Christ Himself. This 
not only suggests a grave lack of pro- 
portion, but it also engenders misunder- 
standings among people who judge by 
appearances, especially Protestants who 
may be living or traveling among 
Catholics. Bishop Bonomelli then 
makes a long quotation from Mon- 
signor Emile le Camus, the then 
Bishop of La Rochelle in France, as 
follows: 

“Why do we divide up, change and 
disigure our Saviour when what we 
ought to do is simply to listen to, fol- 
low, worship, and love Him? There 
are those strange pictures and statues 
which represent Him drawing atten- 
tion to a large symbolical heart upon 


* Alton, Stoke-on-Trent, England. April-June, 1939. 
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His breast—is it not true that what 
that heart intended to convey to us 
would be expressed much better by a 
simple gesture or look? Or, to quote 
another example out of a thousand, 
what would St. Paul think of the Holy 
Child of Prague, with its little gar- 
ments of gold and its insignia of a 
future kingdom? How vigorously he 
would exclaim that there is only one 
thing we need to consider—Christ and 
Him crucified. 

“I know that all these devotional 
practices can be explained and justified 
by theology and the most strict ortho- 
doxy, but are they of any practical use 
in this generation? ‘All things are 
lawful to me,’ said St. Paul, ‘but all 
things are not expedient.’ Unostenta- 
tiously to put aside all that seems ex- 
cessive (even though it may have been 
in practice for a long time past) and to 
bring forward Jesus crucified as the 
supreme necessity—that is religion.” 

The Bishop of Cremona comments 
that Bishop le Camus is neither ques- 
tioning devotion to the Sacred Heart 
or its normal manner of representation, 
but is suggesting that the importance 
given to it is sometimes out of propor- 
tion, and that the images might well 
be better ones. He then goes on: 

“It is not desirable too much to en- 
courage this tendency to regard parts 
of the divine Manhood in separation. 
When I see that, in addition to the 
devotions approved by the Church, 
viz., to the Sacred Heart, to the Pre- 








June 





cious Blood, to the Five Wounds, it is 
sought to introduce others, to the 
Sacred Hands, the Holy Face, and so 
on, I am afraid that a fashion may be 
set for new devotions of which there 
is no need. And where would they 
stop? Christ is one whole, together 
with all His parts, in Heaven and in 
the Eucharist. Let us then worship 
Him as He is in Himself, and repre- 
sent Him by images that show Him 
whole. 

“This will not prevent us from 
choosing to fix our mind on His Heart, 
the symbol of His love, or on His 
Blood, the price of our redemption, or 
on His Wounds, which testify to His 
love for us; but let us stop where the 
Church stops, and leave these devotions 
which grow like leaves on a tree and 
wither as soon.” 

These words of Bishop Bonomelli 
seemed overbold to some, who thought 
he wanted to restrict the devotion of 
the people, whereas he was trying to 
deepen it. And there has been a strik- 
ing endorsement of his views in our 
own day. On June 15, 1938, the Con- 
gregation of the Holy Office issued a 
decree forbidding public devotion to 


_any part of the sacred body of our 


Lord, except His heart; the decree ex- 
plained that devotion to the heart is 
allowed for special reasons which do 
not apply to other parts of Christ’s 
body, and it specifically forbade public 
devotion to His head, which some peo- 
ple had been trying to introduce for 
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some time. (This decree does not af- 
fect the devotions of the Precious Blood 
and the Five Wounds.) 

In speaking of relics and images of 
saints, which must not be venerated for 
their own sakes, Bishop Bonomelli 
quotes a decree of the Council of 
Trent, occasional explanation of which 
would help to do away with some ap- 
parently superstitious practices: 

“Images and relics are to be held in 
proper honor and venerated in church- 
es, not in the false belief that in them- 
selves they contain something divine or 
some power or because anything may 
be asked of them or because faith may 
be put in them (as do the heathen 
when they put all their faith in idols), 
but because the reverence given to 
them is to be referred to those whom 
they represent; so that when we kiss 
images and bare the head and kneel 
before them, we worship Christ and 
venerate His saints, whom they repre- 
sent.” 

The bishop was very anxious that 
when preachers spoke of the lives of 
saints, the history of certain relics, im- 
ages and feast days, certain miracles, 
etc., nothing should be said that had 
not a firm basis of historical fact; any- 
thing depending only on uncertain 
popular tradition should be avoided, 
“Tt is our business to guide the people, 
not to let ourselves be guided by them.” 

Emboldened, he said, by the example 
of several bishops in France and Switz- 
erland, Bishop Bonomelli then uttered 
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a strong warning against an excessive 
use of “devotions,” as distinct from 
simple prayer to God and the liturgy 
of the Church. 

“An excess of external religious prac- 
tices dissipates our spiritual strength 
into too many directions, it tires and 
oppresses the soul instead of lifting it 
up. Were we to have fewer devotions, 
fewer pious practices, dissipate less of 
our spiritual energy in external acts, 
we should have a stronger spiritual life 
and the inner flame of charity would 
burn more brightly. 

“Is it possible to imagine a St. Paul 
or any one of the apostles who went 
about the world preaching the Gospel 
and shedding their blood for it, or a 
St. Ambrose, Gregory Nazianzen, 
Cyprian, Boniface, Francis Xavier—is 
it possible to imagine any one of these 
laden with medals, images, agnus-deis, 
and other sorts of religious emblems? 
I do not believe we can imagine it of 
these men, men who were full of faith, 
burning with love, who prayed in the 
spirit and were ready to accept death 
for the sake of Jesus Christ. God for- 
bid that I should condemn the use of 
medals, rosaries and the rest. I have 
already said that they are a means to 
quicken faith and sustain piety—but 
they should be used with moderation. 
We must not suppose that they have 
any real power or forget that God 
looks to the mind and the heart and 
wants us above everything to master 
our passions and live virtuous lives.” 
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And things are much worse if and 
when the devotions in question are 
unauthorized and unworthy. The 
Bishop instances the popular cultus of 
“St. Expeditus,” a saint who almost 
certainly never existed, and the practice 
of swallowing little pictures of our 
Lady of Good Counsel, a performance 
which he stigmatizes as “ridiculous, 
contemptible and crazy.” Yet I have 
before me as I write a leaflet, issued 
by a religious house and dated 1925, in 
which reference is made without repro- 
bation to the swallowing of pieces of 
paper with an invocation written on 
them. Again have Bishop Bonomedlli’s 
words been confirmed by the Holy See. 
In 1937, the Holy Office issued an in- 
struction to the bishops of the world 
not to tolerate certain “new and often 
silly forms of worship and devotion,” 
noting, among other things, that the 
matter is “a great scandal to non-Cath- 
olics’—a point that was repeatedly 
made by the Bishop of Cremona. 

He goes on to comment on how 
often popular devotions are used in the 
hope of obtaining some temporal favor. 
It is right and proper to ask temporal 
goods of God, but there are other 
things of which we stand in need; 
moreover, it is superstitious and pre- 
sumptuous to think that any devotion 
“acts infallibly”; he speaks of lists of 
“favors acknowledged” almost every 
one of which was temporal, and spec- 
ifies one, chronicled by a religious pub- 
lication, so amazing, nay, shocking, 


that I do not repeat it here. Not only 
this, but certain devotions are some- 
times exploited for the purpose of 
raising necessary funds, no doubt legit- 
imately, but in such a way that it can 
easily be misrepresented as simony. On 
this subject he again refers to the 
strong words of several French bishops, 
who had attacked “unlawful trafficking 
disguised as piety.” 

Such a state of affairs is very preju- 
dicial to the good name of the Church 
and harmful to souls, both Catholic 
and non-Catholic. This is above all a 
time when we should take the greatest 
care not to give the slightest shadow of 
suspicion that religion is ever used to 
forward anybody’s material interests. 

“Let us reduce our catechetical teach- 
ing to a few, the fewest, fundamental 
truths, which in a measure they can 
understand, and the same with dog- 
matic truths, putting them in an in- 
telligible form,” Bishop Bonomelli con- 
cludes. “And let us make more of 
practical moral teaching, proving it by 
facts. Look at the Gospel, there is the 
everlasting people’s catechism. 

“Listen to the voice of our Lord 
Jesus Christ when He speaks against 


.the Pharisees, men who observed the 


smallest ritual regulation but failed to 
keep the law of God: ‘Woe to you, 
Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites!—be- 
cause ye tithe mint and dill and cum- 
min and have neglected the weightier 
things of the law—justice and mercy 
and faith.’” 











An Amazing Journey 


Man left dead walks home 


Paul Kim, devout and serene Chris- 
tian gentleman, must somehow be re- 
lated to the great St. Denis of Paris, of 
whom it is said that, after being be- 
headed, he did pick up his head and 
bear it some 20 paces. Not being so 
thoroughly decapitated, however, Paul 
carried on for seven miles. 

He was making a journey afoot, in 
midwinter, through Manchuria. The 
sub-zero weather spurred weary feet, 
and in good time Paul was cheered by 
the sight of a wayside inn. He enter- 
ed, to find two others already at tea. 

Closer acquaintance made Paul sorry 
he had dropped in. “Rash judgment 
is a wicked thing, but the rashness in 
this case,” said Paul to himself, “would 
be to suppose they were not thugs.” 
So, though sorely fatigued, he tarried 
only for the briefest sup ere sallying 
forth again. 

Once more in the clear, Paul trudged 
on to recapture the loneliness that now 
appeared a blessing. “Safe at last,” 
sang he, amid short but contented 
gasps. He looked back. Bliss fled in 
terror. There they were, not roo yards 
behind! 

Paul started to run. The pursuers 
resented the implication and in no time 
overtook and seized him. The few ap- 
propriate remarks with which Paul 
rose to the occasion were interrupted 


Condensed from the Kyoto Bamboo Wireless* 


by a blow on the head that completely 
stunned him. Sometime later he re- 
covered sufficiently to be aware of their 
going through his clothes. “I'll pre- 
tend I’m dead,” thought Paul, “and 
perhaps they'll let me be.” 

Just then one of the thugs found 
Paul’s penknife. “Just the thing,” 
quoth he, “to cut a throat with,” the 
which he at once proceeded to do; his 
pal holding Paul who during the op- 
eration again lost consciousness. 

Long after, Paul’s spirit came back 
for the second time, but very feebly 
now. The world was dark. The ban- 
dits were gone. He was all alone, and 
he was dying! Sudden fear stirred 
Paul, against all his inclination to lie 
there in that frozen numbness, and 
it was the wholesome fear of dying 
without the last Sacraments. 

Every day for years he had said a 
special three Hail Marys for the grace 
of a happy death. “Surely,” he now 
told himself, “after all the years I’ve 
asked her for that, our blessed Lady 
won’t fail me. Surely she will keep 
me alive till I get to a priest. That's 
why I’m alive now.” 

Desperately he struggled to his feet 
and staggered along, quite lost to all 
direction, yet barely aware of the road. 
Paul discovered why he was not yet 
dead. He couldn’t turn his head. The 


*Maryknoll, Kyoto, Japan. March 17, 1939. 
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whole front of his body was a solid 
mass of crimson ice, where the sub-zero 
air had frozen the blood pouring from 
his throat and finally clotted the mortal 
hemorrhage. 

After a few yards Paul was down 
again, so grievously had the loss of 
blood enfeebled him. Again the almost 
irresistible temptation to humor the 
dying body and lie there at rest; again 
the resolve of the undying soul to try 
once more. How many times he re- 
peated this process during that awful 
journey Paul has no recollection. He 
looks back upon the experience as an 
interminable hell. But there was prom- 
ise of heaven at the end of it, so he 
kept doggedly on, until at last, when 
the long litany of falls had drained the 


very last of his strength, came our fair 
Lady to reward her gallant Knight 
with the vision of a friendly light. 

Paul stumbled toward it and man- 
aged to arouse the folks, but when he 
would beg them to get a priest, he 
found to his astonishment that he 
could utter no word at all, but only a 
hiss through his severed windpipe. 
However, the sole treasure the robbers 
had left him, his rosary, served, with 
gestures, to convey his need. The farm- 
er understood, hurried off on his horse, 
and soon brought the padre; and a 
doctor as well, who stitched Paul’s head 
back on again. 

“So I didn’t die,” says Paul, “but I 
would have, only for my confidence in 
the blessed Virgin.” 





i 


What He Left Behind 


It is related of the distinguished English preacher, Father Bernard Vaughan, 
S.J., that he could win the rudest person to his friendship. Two rough miners 
in a railroad coach began to jeer at him as a Jesuit. “Haven’t you horns and 
a tail?” they asked. “Well, no,” he replied, “I am a freak. But you should 
see the others!” It ended by one of the men offering him a half-crown for 
charity, as “from a pal,” and asking for “a prayer for me and for the kid 
that is sick.” 


Only once, as Father Martindale, his biographer, states, was rudeness too 
much for Father Vaughan. That was in a train, when a passenger by his con- 
versation had exasperated the whole carriageful. 


When he dismounted, Father Vaughan put his head out of the window, 
and called, “Sir, you have left something behind.” The man came hurrying 
back. “What?” he asked. “Merely,” said Father Vaughan quietly, “a very 


bad impression.” 
The Messenger of the Sacred Heart (March ’39). 








Religion on Postage Stamps 


Devout philately 


By R. A. BARRY 


Reprinted from the New York Herald-Tribune* 


The religious themes, pictured on 
postage stamps, are often in such good 
taste and fine art as to reflect a rever- 
ence not usually connected with any- 
thing so material as a postage label. 
Collections can be built about many 
Biblical themes and one, that of Leon- 
ard Twynham, of Sharon, Conn., por- 
trays Holy Week, the last period of 
Christ’s earthly ministry. 

Parables spoken during this week 
are shown on a number of attractive 
specimens. The Good Samaritan is 
pictured on a Saar stamp of 1930 and 
the same theme appears on stamps of 
Turkey and Surinam. On a Hungarian 
stamp is seen Christ’s blessing of the 
little children through the agency of 
St. Elizabeth. Jerusalem, scene of the 
triumphal entry, appears on Palestine 
stamps of 1937, which picture the im- 
posing Citadel and Mosque of Omar 
on a site revered beyond the memory 
of man. The 1923 Propagation of the 
Faith issue of Italy pictures Christ de- 
livering His last instructions and com- 
mission to His disciples. 

The story of the widow’s mite, pic- 
tured on a Saar charity stamp of 1932, 
recalls another famous stamp, a rare 
British Guiana issue, which in lieu of 
money, was dropped into the plate one 
Easter morning by an elderly woman 


parishioner in Georgetown, British 
Guiana. It was one of the early issues, 
not “the rare British Guiana” of the 
Hind collection, but one almost as rare. 
The rector knew its rarity and inform- 
ed the donor, but she insisted it be 
considered her Easter offering. The 
stamp brought the Church $1,000 and, 
still known as the “Widow’s Mite,” is 
now in a large English collection. 

Eucharistic Congress stamps of Ire- 
land, Brazil, Paraguay and other coun- 
tries picture symbolic figures associated 
with the Sacrament—the chalice, halo, 
orb, cross, wine and the figure of 
Christ in benediction. A stamp of the 
Philippines pictures the site of the first 
Mass on the islands, and stamps of 
Mexico and Spain show a view of the 
Mass on the Mount of Crosses. 

Good Friday is recalled by crosses 
on the stamps of many countries. The 
Montserrat “Symbol of the Colony,” 
showing Hope clinging to the cross, is 
reminiscent of Monsalvat, the castle of 
the Knights of the Holy Grail. And 
other familiar crosses are found on 
stamps: Roman, Celtic, the St. An- 
drew’s Cross of New South Wales, the 
white cross of Switzerland, the red 
cross of Greece, the cross of the 
Knights of Malta and the emblem of 
the Knights Templar, In Hoc Signo 


*New York City. April 8, 1939. 
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Vinces. An Irish stamp shows the 
Cross of Cong, long regarded as a rel- 
iquary of the true cross and an evi- 
dence, if such were necessary, that 
Ireland had known Christian influence 
before the Norman conquest. In the 
German Wagnerian series of stamps is 
a distant allusion to Good Friday, in 
which Parsifal is shown lifting the 
holy grail in the presence of the de- 
fenders of the holy mount. 

There are stamps bearing on the 
actual crucifixion. The Italian 1926 
St. Francis of Assisi issue shows St. 
Francis kneeling and, in a vision, be- 
holding the three crosses silhouetted 
on Calvary. A Saar stamp of 1925 has 
its design taken from the 12th century 
wooden statuette by Bleiskastel entitled, 
Madonna on Calvary, which shows the 
Madonna receiving Christ’s body as it 
is being lowered from the cross. 

Easter morning is symbolically shown 
on the 1933 Holy Year issue of Italy, 
in which an angel robed in white and 


holding a lofty cross stands at an open- 
ed portal, obviously proclaiming “He 
is risen.” 

The traditional phrase describing the 
seat of Christ after the ascension as the 
“Great White Throne,” which, for as- 
sociation rather than exact reasons, may 
be shown by one of the U. S. parks 
stamps depicting the great rock in 
Zion National Park which so awed the 
migrating Mormons. 

One of Christ’s parting messages was 
“My peace I leave with you,” a mes- 
sage which has found physical expres- 
sion in recent years in the colossal 
statue, Christ of the Andes, cast from 
old bronze cannon and erected high in 
the Andes on the boundary between 
Argentina and Chile as a symbol of 
peace between those countries. Two 
stamps, one of Argentina and one of 
the Pan-American Union issue of 
Spain, picture this famous statue. The 
same theme pervades the Italian Holy 
Year issue of 1933. 


Hitler and Shaw, Secondhand 


The president of the Reich Chamber of Literature has deprecated the fact 
that copies of Hitler's Mein Kampf are’ sometimes offered for sale by second- 
hand booksellers. “Every National Socialist-thinking German is painfully affected 
by seeing the work of our Fuehrer described as secondhand,” he stated. 

There is also the story that George Bernard Shaw once found a copy of one 
of his books in a secondhand bookshop. Opening it he saw on the title page, “To 
X—— Y——. With the author’s compliments.” G. B. S. bought the book, 
wrote on the page, “With the author’s renewed compliments,” and returned it 


to the original owner. 


Brigid de Vine in the Universe (3 March ’39). 








Priest Among Indians 


Good paleface 


One hundred years ago Father 
Pierre Jean De Smet, S.J., first met the 
Sioux. It was a portentous meeting: 
De Smet was the West’s greatest In- 
dian missionary, and the Sioux were its 
most powerful tribe. 

Over the Sioux, De Smet grew to 
have a unique influence for which he 
became celebrated through the U. S. 
Cabinet secretaries begged him to help 
the Government make peace with hos- 
tile Sioux; U. S. generals anxiously 
sought his aid in treating with them; 
on one occasion President Lincoln con- 
ferred with the priest about them; mil- 
itary and historical authorities acclaim 
him as “alone of the entire white race” 
one who could penetrate to the hostile 
Sioux and return alive. While the 
Sioux feared and hated the white man 
for his treachery, they loved and trust- 
ed the Blackrobe for his God-fearing 
honesty. 

Savage Iroquois of 1642 stopped 
Father Isaac Jogues from reaching the 
Sioux. But Christian Iroquois of the 
early roth century were greatly respon- 
sible for bringing De Smet, a descend- 
ant in spirit of Jogues, to the Sioux. 

Between 1812 and 1820, a band of 
Christian Iroquois left the mission of 
Caughnawaga, near Sault St. Louis on 
the St. Lawrence. Under the leadership 


By WILLIAM J. MOORE, S.J. 
Condensed from Jesuit Missions* 


of a splendid character, Ignace La 
Mousse, better known as Old Ignace, 
they reached the land of the Flatheads. 
These docile Indians listened with 
avidity to Old Ignace’s explanations of 
the Catholic Faith. They were eager 
to have Blackrobes. At the inspiration 
of the Iroquois, they sent an expedition 
of four men to St. Louis, Missouri, 
3,000 miles away, an act of heroic 
audacity which is breath-taking. None 
of the Indians had ever seen a white 
man’s city. 

Bishop Rosati of St. Louis, in a let- 
ter dated December 31, 1831, tells of 
the profound impression which these 
earnest Indians made on all who saw 
them. Two died in St. Louis, but not 
before receiving the sacraments, and 
were buried in the old cathedral cem- 
etery. Because St. Louis had few priests, 
none could be spared for the distant 
Northwest. 

In 1835, the undismayed Flatheads 
sent Old Ignace himself and his two 
sons to St. Louis. The sons were bap- 
tized there, but no priest was obtained. 
Again, in 1837, Old Ignace, three Flat- 
heads and one Nez Perce set out for 
St. Louis. This time the Sioux struck 
unwittingly at Christian envoys. The 
travelers were in Sioux territory. Near 
Ash Hollow, Nebraska, a war party 


*257 Fourth Ave., New York City. May, 1939. 
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of Sioux surrounded and killed them. 

But the Christian Iroquois and the 
northwestern Indians were invincibly 
determined to secure Catholic priests. 
Undaunted still, and unafraid, the Flat- 
heads in 1839 sent two Catholic Iro- 
quois down the Yellowstone and Mis- 
souri Rivers on the long trip to St. 
Louis. Father De Smet, just recently 
stationed on the Missouri River among 
the Potawatomies at the present Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa, wrote: 

“On the 18th of last September 
(1839) two Catholic Iroquois came to 
visit us. They had been for 23 years 
among the nation called the Flatheads 
and Pierced Noses, about 1,000 Flem- 
ish leagues from where we are. I have 
never seen any savages so fervent in 
religion. By their instructions and ex- 
amples they have given all that nation 
a great desire to have themselves bap- 
tized.” 

The historic first meeting of De 
Smet and the Sioux occurred about 
May 11 of the same year, 1839. De 
Smet journeyed to them in a character- 
istic role: he was an apostle, and a 
peacemaker between the Sioux and the 
Potawatomies. He went to the Sioux 
post at the mouth of the Vermillion 
River, a short distance above where 
City now stands. There the 
and warriors of the Yankton 
invited the priest-visitor to a 


Sioux 
chiefs 
Sioux 
feast. 

After the feast, Father De Smet per- 
suaded the Sioux to make some pres- 
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ents to the children of Potawatomies 
whom they had killed. This practice 
was called “covering the dead.” That 
evening De Smet gave an instruction 
on the Apostles Creed and baptized a 
great number of little Sioux children, 
first fruits to Christ. His great work 
had begun. 

The bishops at the Plenary Council 
of Baltimore in 1835 had confided the 
Indians to the Jesuits. It was natural, 
then, for Bishop Rosati, after the four 
visits of the Iroquois and Flatheads, to 
repeat to the general of the Society of 
Jesus what the Indians begged, “For 
the love of God, my Very Reverend 
Father, do not abandon these souls.” 

Father De Smet volunteered to go 
and was accepted. He went in 1840, 
and was delighted with the love of the 
northwestern Indians for the Christian 
mysteries. It was on his return trip 
that he met the Sioux a second time in 
an encounter which became the basis 
for a warm, enduring friendship. 

A party of Blackfeet Sioux warriors 
armed with guns, bows and arrows, 
nearly naked, and painted grotesquely, 
surrounded De Smet’s little party as 
it camped by a spring. The chief star- 
ed fiercely at the priest, then addressed 


‘a Canadian who could speak Sioux: 


“I have never met such a man in my 
life. Who is he?” 

De Smet says: “My long black robe 
and the missionary’s cross that I bore 
upon my breast especially excited his 
curiosity. The Canadian answered 
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him (and under the circumstance he 
was prodigal of his titles), ‘It is the 
man who talks to the Great Spirit. It 
is a chief or Blackgown of the French- 
men.’ His fierce look at once changed; 
he ordered his warriors to put away 
their weapons and they all shook hands 
with me. I made them a present of 
a big twist of tobacco, and everybody 
sat down in a circle and smoked the 
pipe of peace and friendship.” 

The Blackfeet Sioux were deeply 
sincere in their longing to learn of the 
Great Spirit. While Father De Smet 
said grace before the feast, the entire 
company raised their right hands 
towards heaven. 

“We raise our hands,” explained the 
chief, “because we are wholly depend- 
ent on the Great Spirit; it is His lib- 
eral hand that supplies all our wants. 
We strike the ground afterward, be- 
cause we are miserable beings, worms 
crawling before His face.” Then, says 
Father De Smet, the chief “took from 
my dish a piece of pomme blanche and 
put it in my mouth with a little piece 
of buffalo meat.” 

This sojourn among them was the 
foundation of De Smet’s powerful in- 
fluence over the Sioux. The influence 
he acquired never lapsed, but, as Chit- 
tenden and Richardson, biographers of 
De Smet, declare, grew until it “came 
to be the greatest ever wielded by any 
white man.” 

De Smet was planning to commence 
a mission among the Sioux in 1863, 


but was compelled to abondon the at- 
tempt. Maddened by the constant en- 
croachments of white men on their 
lands, the Sioux, during the Civil War, 
tried to stop further incursions. Gen- 
erals Sibley and Sully led two forces 
against them and severely chastised 
them. A permanent center among the 
Sioux could not yet be started. 

Early in 1867, the Secretary of the 
Interior requested Father De Smet to 
go to the embittered Sioux to arrange 
a peace. In 1868, he was again asked 
to visit the Sioux hostiles and induce 
them to meet government commission- 
ers. Father De Smet left St. Louis on 
March 30 with Generals Sherman, 
Sheridan, Harney, Terry and others. 
When the generals could do no more, 
Father De Smet’s program was to 
penetrate the interior of the Indian 
country, find the hostiles, and try to 
bring them to some point where the 
commissioners could speak to them. 

How the Sioux were finally herded 
onto reservations; how Red Cloud and 
Spotted Tail went to Washington de- 
manding Blackrobes; how Bishop Mar- 
tin Marty, O.S.B., working in con- 
junction with the Bureau of Catholic 
Indian Missions, called upon Benedic- 
tines and Jesuits, and founded per- 
manent missions — this is history. 
What neither St. Isaac Jogues nor 
Father De Smet had been able to ac- 
complish, at last was realized. 

Father De Smet died in 1873. He 
had baptized, since 1839, thousands of 
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Sioux, some of whom still live to re- of the latter number are Catholics. To 
member their benefactor. Of the 30,000 these and to all the Sioux, 1939 is an 
Sioux, about 15,000 are on Pine Ridge important anniversary year, the cente- 
and Rosebud Reservations, South Da- nary of the meeting of the great Sioux 
kota, where Jesuits conduct Holy tribe and the revered Blackrobe, Father 
Rosary and St. Francis Missions. Half De Smet. 
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Bounty 


The killing and scalping of a Canadian Indian early in the 18th century 
was five times as profitable for a New Englander as the killing and skinning 
of a bear, since $150 was allowed by Massachusetts for every Indian scalp 


produced. 
Dr. W. A. L. Styles in the Eikon (April ’39). 
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Names 


I spent the early years of my service in the Cameroons Province to the 
east of Calabar. One of the duties of a junior officer is to supervise the gang 
of laborers who keep the government station tidy. The names of some of my 
first station labor gang were striking: Poorman, Cut Something, German Money 
and Kerosene. One man was called Victoria, after the principal seaport in the 
province. 

In one station two policemen had names likely to strike terror into any 
criminal: Constable Fineboy and Corporal Alligator. In a part of the Opobo 
District, Calabar Province, there are whole families called Strongface and Fine- 
bone. In the same place I once had great difficulty in maintaining my gravity 
when a venerable native was introduced to me as Solomon Cockeye Brown. 
Then there was the old scoundrel who was repeatedly brought up before me on 
one charge or another. He bore the glorious name of Frypan Cookey. 

The writer of an article which I read some years ago described how he 
was sitting in his office somewhere in West Africa when the card of a caller 
was handed to him. The card was an impressive gilt-edged affair, and bore 
the following legend: Mr. A. A. A. D’Artagnan Dynamite Umslopagaas Ma- 


caulay. 
J. S. Smith in the Pylon (April ’39). 








That by which men are made priests 


Holy Orders 


By ISIDORE O’BRIEN, O.F.M. 


Condensed from the pamphlet, The Sacraments* 


The sacrament of Holy Orders 
raises a man to the priesthood of Christ 
and confers on him certain powers 
that he is to use for the sanctification 
of himself and society. “For every 
high priest taken from among men is 
ordained for men in the things that 
appertain to God, that he offer up gifts 
and sacrifices for sins” (Hebrews 5:1). 

Since religion by its nature requires 
a ritual sacrifice, and since even the 
pagans grasped that fact, every nation 
that developed a religious culture was 
careful to appoint priests. In Palestine 
under King Achab, there were 850 
false priests of Baal and Astarte, whom 
the prophet Elias slew by the torrent 
of Cison (III Kings 18:40). In Persia 
the Magian priesthood exercised a 
powerful influence over king and peo- 
ple by their knowledge of astronomy 
and practice of magic and soothsaying. 
In Egypt the high priest was both 
priest and king; in fact, the whole 
Egyptian priesthood had multiform 
duties besides their service in the tem- 
ples. They were judges, architects, 
soldiers, lawyers, governors. All had 
to be versed in philosophy and litera- 
ture. In this way the Egyptian priest- 
hood stood high in learning, experience 
and culture. 

In keeping with their love for phys- 


ical beauty, the Greeks selected only 
the fairest youths for the office of 
priesthood. Virginity and abstinence 
were demanded of these, as also of the 
priestesses of Hercules and even of 
Aphrodite. The priests of the Eleusin- 
ian Mysteries were to be “barren as 
Persephone and sexless as Iacchos.” 
They were forbidden to eat fowl, fish, 
the flesh of animals, and even certain 
vegetables and fruits. This priesthood 
was not for life; often it ended at 
maturity. 

Rome gave us the word pontifex 
(bridge builder) as a term designating 
the high priest in charge of the college 
of priests and augurs. Some scholars 
think the word commemorates the fact 
that these pontifices built the Sublician 
bridge across the Tiber so that they 
might worship on either side and on 
the bridge itself. Later critics hold, 
however, that the term referred to that 
knowledge of numbers needed for com- 
puting the festal calendar, which was a 
requisite for membership in the priest- 
ly office. 

The Druids of Ireland, Britain and 
Gaul came nearest to the Egyptian 
priesthood in learning, culture, and ex- 
perience in military and state affairs. 
They were poets, historians and phi- 
losophers, and worshipped the sun and 


*Part II. St. Anthony’s Guild, Franciscan Monastery, Paterson, N. J. 1939. 41 pp. 10c. 
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the productive elements of nature. The 
mistletoe was their favorite plant, an 
open sesame to all the treasures of the 
deities. It is said that they offered 
human sacrifices. 

All of these, of course, were the 
priesthoods of a confused, baseless my- 
thology, ministers of pagan cults and 
rituals that were more in the nature 
of a degradation of mankind than a 
worship of the Godhead. Even when 
the priests kept within the bonds of 
morality (and that was seldom enough) 
the observances were steeped in sen- 
suality and cruelty. Yet, above the 
whole welter of pagan beliefs and 
superstitions, there was one religion 
that stood separate, clear and undefiled, 
like a lighthouse above a dark sea— 
the religion of the Jews. 

Although the Jewish priesthood was 
of the tribe of Levi and the family of 
Aaron, it was not a caste; a Jewish 
priest could marry a woman of another 
tribe. Since the whole Jewish people 
were to be to God “a priestly kingdom, 
a holy nation” (Exodus 19:6), the 
priest represented them before God. 

No particular academic training was 
a prerequisite to a priest’s consecration; 
he was required, however, to be with- 
out physical blemish, since even his 
appearance was considered a reflection 
of the beauty and holiness of God. 
From the time of King David the Jew- 
ish priesthood of 24,000 members was 
divided into 24 “classes,” or “courses.” 
It had three grades: high priests, priests 
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and Levites (assistants and servers to 
the priests). Altogether they occupied 
48 cities, 13 of which were reserved for 
the priests. They lived on the tithes 
levied on the other tribes. 

The chief duty of the Jewish priests 
was that of offering sacrifice. This they 
did, in turn or by lot, every morning 
and evening in the Holy Place (not to 
be confused with the Holy of Holies, 
which the High Priest alone could en- 
ter, and that once a year, on the Day 
of Atonement). In the Holy Place 
rested the golden altar of incense. At 
the right side of the altar stood the 
seven-branched candlestick; at the left 
the loaves of proposition. The sacrifice 
had two parts, one mystical, the other 
material. The priest, with two assist- 
ants, left the Priests’ Court at the sound 
of the Magrepha and entered the sanc- 
tuary. One of the assistants carried 
incense in a golden receptacle; the 
other brought live coals, likewise in a 
vessel of gold. The deep, trembling 
note of the Magrepha was also the sig- 
nal for the other priests and Levites 
(generally about 50) on duty that day 
to go to their appointed places, and for 
the faithful in the outer court to pros- 
trate themselves in worship of the God 
of Israel. 

Once inside the Holy Place, the first 
assistant advanced to the altar of in- 
cense and removed the ashes and dead 
embers left there from the previous 
sacrifices. He then worshipped God 
for a moment and withdrew, walking 
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backward so as to face the altar. Next 
the second assistant went forward, put 
on the grate the live embers for the 
coming sacrifice, bowed in deep rev- 
erence and left in the same manner as 
the first. The priest chosen to offer 
sacrifice was then alone in the Holy 
Place. After waiting for a moment he 
approached the golden altar and placed 
a given amount of the incense on the 
glowing grate; then he profoundly 
adored the Divine Presence and with- 
drew, also walking backward, like his 
two assistants. That was the mystical 
part of the ceremony. The material 
sacrifice took place outside, and con- 
sisted in the killing and dismembering 
of a young lamb and the placing of its 
members on the burning brazier of the 
altar of holocausts. 

Such, in briefest sketch, is a glimpse 
of the Jewish priesthood. It was a true 
priesthood and preceded in the plan of 
God the priesthood of Christ. It was, 
of course, infinitely inferior to the lat- 
ter in dignity and power. For the 
Catholic there are no two beliefs more 
closely connected than the belief in the 
Holy Eucharist and the belief in Holy 
Orders. There is a genuine difficulty 
in separating these two august dogmas, 
of the Mass and of the priesthood, even 
for the purposes of study or descrip- 
tion. 

Indeed, it is the peculiar genius of 
Catholic belief that the Mass and the 
priesthood are forever united for both 


believers and unbelievers; for the one 


in a single symbol of redeeming serv- 
ice that must be protected with life 
itself; for the other in a unit of danger 
to their blasphemous progress that must 
be uprooted by tyranny, opprobrium, 
even butchery if necessary. 

To the true Catholic, the priest is the 
one steadfast consoler, counselor and 
helper in a world of deceit, danger and 
defection. He is the one friend who 
can listen to all our sins, yet never per- 
mit his knowledge of our weakness to 
alter his faith in us. He stood above 
our crib and blessed our infancy with 
the Sign of the Cross. He will stand 
by our dying bedside and light our 
last moments on earth with his prayers 
and sacramental ministrations. 

And whence does the priest draw 
this power to be “all things to all 
men”? By what right does he dare to 
claim that he is the alter Christus, the 
“other Christ”? By what authority 
does he ascend the altar to offer again 
the unbloody sacrifice of Calvary? His 
power, right and authority are based 
on a divine foundation, and not all 
the forces of earth or of evil could re- 
duce them by the thinnest fraction. 

Pope Pius XI said in his recent 
encyclical: “For, in the first place, as 
the Council of Trent teaches, Jesus 
Christ at the Last Supper instituted the 
sacrifice and the priesthood of the new 
Covenant: ‘Our Lord and God, al- 
though once and for all, by means of 
His death on the altar of the cross, He 
was to offer Himself to God the 
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Father, that thereon He might accom- 
plish eternal redemption; yet, because 
death was not to put an end to His 
priesthood, at the Last Supper, the 
same night in which he was betrayed, 
in order to leave to His beloved spouse, 
the Church, a sacrifice which should 
be visible (as the nature of man re- 
quires), which should represent that 
bloody sacrifice once and for all to be 
completed on the cross, which should 
perpetuate His memory to the end of 
time, and which should apply its sav- 
ing power unto the remission of the 
sins we daily commit, showing Him- 
self made a priest forever according to 
the order of Melchisedech—offered to 
God the Father, under the appearance 
of bread and wine, His Body and 
Blood, giving them to the apostles 
(whom He was then making priests 
of the New Covenant) to be consumed 
under the signs of these same things, 
and commanded the apostles and their 
successors in the priesthood to offer 
them, by the words: Do this in com- 
memoration of Me.’” 

And thenceforth, the apostles and 
their successors in the priesthood began 
to lift to heaven that “clean oblation” 
foretold by Malachy, through which. 
the name of God is great among the 
Gentiles. And now, in every part of 
the world, and at every hour of the 
day and night, that same oblation is 
offered and wil! continue to be offered 
without interruption till the end of 
time; no mere symbol, but a true sac- 
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rificial act, which has real efficacy. 

“Appeased by this oblation, the Lord 
grants grace and the gift of repentance, 
and forgives iniquities and sins, how- 
ever great.” The reason of this is given 
by the same Council of Trent in these 
words: “For there is one and the same 
Host, there is present the same Christ 
Who once offered Himself upon the 
cross, Who now offers Himself by the 
ministry of priests, only the manner 
of the offering being different.” 

Holy Orders is a plural term embrac- 
ing many steps or grades of power and 
dignity. There are in the Western 
Church, which we are considering here, 
eight different Orders: those of bishop, 
priest, deacon, subdeacon, acolyte, ex- 
orcist, reader, and porter. (In the 
Eastern Church there are now only two 
minor Orders, hypodeacon and read- 
er.) 

The three higher Orders, bishop, 
priest and deacon, are called the hier- 
archical Orders, because they were in- 
stituted by Christ and therefore are of 
true sacramental character. The five 
lower Orders are of ecclesiastical insti- 
tution, and therefore are not sacra- 
ments. 

Christ willed that the powers which 
He had given to His apostles should be 
transferred by them to others, hence 
the divinely instituted Order of the 
episcopacy. Hence, also, it is clear that 
the bishopric is superior in dignity and 
power to the priesthood. The bishopric 
is veritably “the fulfillment of the 
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priesthood”; and the sacramental na- 
ture of the episcopal consecration fol- 
lows a theological conclusion from the 
distinct offices of a bishop over and 
above those of a priest, namely, the 
offices of confirming and ordaining. 

It is an article of faith that our 
priesthood is a distinct Order, divinely 
instituted, and the ordinary teaching 
of the Church is that ordination to the 
priesthood is a true sacrament. We have 
seen in what circumstances Christ in- 
stituted this sublime sacrament of Holy 
Orders. The power which He confer- 
red on His priests was that of forgiv- 
ing sins and of consecrating bread and 
wine into His Body and Blood; and 
beside this, all the power of even the 
Jewish priesthood pales into figures and 
types. In the priest’s hand alone are 
the keys of heaven and hell; his hand 
alone, by the words of consecration, 
picks up a piece of bread and puts 
down again on the corporal the Lord 
of all things. This power passes from 


bishop to priest till the end of time. 

The diaconate, the lowest of the 
hierarchical Orders, was instituted by 
Christ to act as an aid to the bishops 
and priests, “to serve at the altar, to 
baptize and to preach.” The proof that 
this Order is not merely of apostolic 
but truly of divine institution lies in 
the fact that it was originally connected 
with the priesthood and was conferred 
by the imposition of hands (II Tim- 
othy 1:2 ff.; Philippians 1:1; Acts 6:6). 
The ordination rite has only one impo- 
sition of hands, and the form is the 
accompanying prayer. The ordination 
rite for the subdiaconate, not being a 
sacrament, has no matter or form, but 
only “the giving of the instruments,” 
an empty chalice and paten. 

The rite for the four minor Orders, 
of course, has no imposition, but mere- 
ly the giving of various vessels and 
books proper to these Orders. They 
were instituted by the Church as need 
for them arose. 
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Rebound 


When Father Miguel A. Pro, S.J., was shot in Mexico 13 years ago, several 
pictures were taken of the execution. These pictures, so it is said, were dis- 
tributed among the people in order to make his death an object lesson to 
Catholics. As usual, the device of the persecutors produced the opposite effect 
to that intended. For now the picture of Father Pro’s death has become a 
permanent ornament in every Mexican household, but not as a deterrent to 
Catholic practice. Catholics gaze lovingly upon their modern champion and 
gain inspiration from his unsparing efforts to keep the Faith alive in the midst 


of unrelenting persecution. 
The Jesuit Seminary News (March-April ’39). 











By ANDREW BECK 


England Is Not Christian 






Pessimist reports 


Translated and condensed from Sens Chrétien* 


Is England Christian? Have the 
English a Christian sense? If by 
Christian sense is meant “the intuition 
of the riches of the Faith and of its 
needs in life,” which is the Catholic 
sense, they do not possess it. 

In England Catholics make up only 
one-twentieth of the population, a little 
more than two and a half out of al- 
most 40,000,000, They frankly admit 
that they exercise a very restricted in- 
fluence on the spirit of their country. 
They remain aloof from public life. 
An anti-Catholic sentiment still dom- 
inates the religion of the English. One 
can recall the general cry that arose 
against “papal aggression” on the re- 
establishment of the Catholic hier- 
archy in 1850 during the pontificate of 
His Holiness Pius [X. This spirit still 
exists. If there is one thing on which 
all Protestant sects agree it is their 
hatred of Rome and the Roman 
Church. The propaganda launched in 
England in favor of the Reds in Spain 
only intensified this spirit. 

On the other hand, “Christian sense” 
means more than a simple “religious” 
sense” or sentiment of religion. Re- 
ligiousness or sentimental religion was 
one of the most striking traits of Eng- 
lish spirit in the last century. The 
Englishman is not very logical; he is a 


* Paris, France. 
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sentimentalist in spite of the fact that 
he hides his emotions carefully. Reli- 
gious sentimentality without dogmas or 
very heavy obligations holds an impor- 
tant place in his life. The French are 
wont, wrongly, to date the spiritual 
renaissance in England from the Ox- 
ford Movement and the revival of 
spiritual life in the High Church. This 
movement has many appearances of 
being Catholic, especially in such ac- 
cessory things as ceremonies and vest- 
ments. But for the mass of English 
people this ritualistic movement is a 
little shocking because they see in it a 
foreign, Roman and, therefore, suspi- 
cious influence. The principal religious 
force in England during the 19th cen- 
tury came from Wesley rather than 
from Newman. It was an evangelical 
current which dominated not only the 
Low Church but also the dissident sects 
and in particular the Methodists. It is 
this religious spirit which more than 
anything else, according to Halévy, 
protected England from the dangers of 
a bloody revolution. A real revolution- 
ary movement, such as France knew, 
has never been able to succeed in Eng- 
land. 

The basis of all this Protestantism 
was the Bible interpreted by private 
judgment. The Bible has had an enor- 
March, 1939. 
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mous influence on the thought, spirit, 
morals and literature of the English 
since the Puritans of the 17th century. 
Even in 1914 the family Bible remain- 
ed an essential possession of every re- 
spectable family. In many homes the 
public reading of the Bible by the 
father was part of the evening prayer 
every day, or at least every Sunday. It 
is noteworthy, too, that the Old Testa- 
ment was preferred. The history of 
the chosen people fitted well with the 
feeling of “election” which is at the 
base of every system of Protestant jus- 
tification. 

Since the middle of the rgth century, 
however, the basis of this Protestantism 
has suffered from rude attacks. Histori- 
cal research, the progress of the physical 
sciences and a bolder textual criticism 
shattered its foundations. The people 
accepted the Darwinian theory of evo- 
lution. The Book of Genesis became 
one great lie. It was no longer certain 
that God had created man, or even 
that there was a God. The Bible as 
the Word of God was discredited. 

Yet up to the time of the World 
War they kept the appearances of re- 
spectability. On Sunday the people 
dressed in their Sunday clothes and 
went—often in a family group—to 
some church. Afterwards they would 
walk through the park or the public 
gardens. Now the young people no 
longer go to church. The auto, motor- 
cycle, bicycle and hiking are the objects 
of their cult. The Protestant minister 
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often preaches to empty pews. “A Sun- 
day in a southern city,” says Louis 
Cazamian, “is characteristic of this 
point of view. The young leave early 
in the morning for the country. Later 
on the older people go to church serv- 
ices.” But even many of these older 
persons remain at home or have already 
left for the country in their car. In our 
day it is the family car which has re- 
placed the family Bible. Perhaps 
Cazamian is right when he says that 
“the English soul remains basically re- 
ligious without attachment to any 
dogma and without means of expres- 
sion. This religiosity is always a pro- 
found need of the English soul which 
seeks satisfaction for itself in various 
ways.” This explains undoubtedly the 
influence of Buchmanism, this new Ox- 
ford Movement, as it is wrongly called. 
This movement teaches a morality 
without dogmas, and demands personal 
sacrifices and an absolute frankness; but 
it also gratifies one’s curiosity, pride 
and religious emotion. 

The “Christian sense” supposes a 
knowledge of Christ. A Christian 
must be one who submits in one way 
or another to the influence of the teach- 
ing and personality of our Saviour. 
There are people in England who feel 
this influence and rejoice in it. Yet, 
outside of Catholics, they are becoming 
fewer and fewer. People no longer 
read the Bible, no longer assist at re- 
ligious services, and regard marriages 
and funerals as social functions. Arnold 
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Lunn, who was led into the Church by 
the intellectual force of Catholic apolo- 
getics, wrote a chapter on religion in 
the aristocratic schools of England in a 
book entitled Public Schools. He says 
that he started this study because of a 
question which some of his friends had 
asked him to settle one day in his club. 
The question was whether or not Jesus 
was a Jew. Imagine, this was the sub- 
ject of discussion among graduates of 
the most distinguished schools in Eng- 
land! They no longer knew Christ. 
They frankly doubted His divinity. 
They didn’t even know who He was. 
Father Martindale tells that among 
the workers of the East End he finds 
again and again young people who 
haven’t the slightest idea of what a 
crucifix is. 
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If such is the state to which the 
“Christian sense” of the ordinary Eng- 
lishman has fallen, what is the attitude 
of the Anglican Church? In 1931 the 
Anglican bishops in conference at 
Lambeth gave in on the important 
question of contraception. In 1938 the 
Report on Doctrine in the Church of 
England showed clearly that there is 
no place for sanctifying grace as a vital 
reality; there is no emphasis placed on 
the essential difference between the 
human being elevated to the super- 
natural order and the soul which re- 
mains in the state of nature. This is 
pure Pelagianism, religious naturalism, 
Christianity without the supernatural. 
It is very difficult to see how England 
is Christian or how the English have a 
Christian sense.” 


England May Become Christian 


By PAUL McGUIRE 
Condensed from Columbia* 


In the whole English-speaking 
world the prevailing view of Catholi- 
cism has markedly changed in the last 
generation. The old prejudices are 
shadows of their 19th century selves. 
The demonstrations of respect and 
grief which followed the death of the 
Pope were significant of that change. 


*45 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. May, 1939. 


Optimist surveys the field 


The general acceptance among respon- 
sible leaders of Protestant denomina- 
tions of the Pope’s leadership in Chris- 
tendom is equally remarkable. There is 
an obviously growing sentiment that 
the Pope and the Church are the for- 
tresses of the whole Christian order. 
This is especially true in England 
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where the powerful section of the Es- 
tablished Church which calls itself 
Anglo-Catholic grows vigorously. Each 
year, more than 1,000 clergymen of the 
Church of England join in conference 
and prayer for the healing of England’s 
schism; and the Holy Father himself, 
at the same time, offers his prayers, too, 
for that healing. Though the flow of 
converts does not much increase (it re- 
mains at about 12,000 a year), there is 
vastly more understanding and sym- 
pathy with Catholicism today in Eng- 
land than there has been since the 
Reformation. England is a fertile field. 
Sometimes one feels that it is even ripe 
for the harvest. But the Catholics 
themselves must be ready to take in 
that harvest, and Catholic Action in 
England is still in its formation. 
There are three chief elements in the 
Catholic population of England. There 
is the small but socially influential 
group of “old” Catholic families which 
preserved their Faith during the long 


centuries of bigotry and persecution:. 


families like the Welds and the 
Howards and the Huddlestons, often 
ennobled with the blood of martyrs, 
many of them amongst the oldest fam- 
ilies of England and possessing great 
social prestige, so that in many parts 
of the English countryside there is al- 
most even a “snob” appeal in Catholi- 
cism. This may be unworthy in it- 
self, but it has obviously tempered the 
wind to the shorn Catholic lamb again 
and again. 


Then, especially in London and the 
Midlands, there is a large element de- 
rived from Irish immigration, and just 
as in America and Australia, the Irish 
have been builders of schools and 
churches. Catholic Emancipation was 
a battle fought by the Irish Catholic. 
The English Catholic would probably 
have been gontent to let the Penal Laws 
fall gradually into disuse, but the Irish 
insisted upon a positive retraction. The 
Irish may prove to be an instrument 
for the conversion of England. If the 
Irish immigrants keep the Faith and 
maintain a proper birth rate, it is not 
at all unlikely that they may come to 
predominate in the population before 
this century is out. 

Not in that fashion do we hope for 
the conversion of England, however, 
but by the winning again of the Eng- 
lish soul. The English are a great peo- 
ple, and they were once a great Cath- 
olic people. If too often they turn a 
frozen face to the world, if sometimes 
they have been guilty of gross injus- 
tices, there are still strong virtues 
in them, and it must seem an intoler- 
able thing that the race of Chaucer and 
St. Thomas More and Shakespeare and 
Gilbert Chesterton and of a hundred 
West Country peasants whom I know 
should die from the earth. Catholicism 
might save them, for only in Catholi- 
cism, one believes, is there that splendid 
valor of life which may give even to 
desocialized suburbans a hope of pos- 
terity and pride in sons. The British 
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Government itself, one believes, is 
aware of the social value of Catholi- 
cism. It is notable that Catholic schools 
in England get support from the State 
because the Government recognizes the 
value of a religious education. 

The conversion of the English, it 
seems, will come as much from the ac- 
tion of English converts as from the 
born Catholics. The brilliant intellec- 
tual renaissance of Catholicism in Eng- 
land which has been a major factor in 
breaking down old prejudices and in 
extending Catholic ideas has been 
chiefly the work of converts. The con- 
tribution of English converts to the 
modern Catholic mind has been almost 
startlingly important when one remem- 
bers their numbers. Consider a few 
names: Newman, Manning, Chester- 
ton, Dawson, Martindale, Knox, Or- 
chard, Gregory, Johnson, Hollis, Noyes, 
Waugh, Morton, Lunn: a magnificent 
reinforcement to men like Father 
D’Arcy and Belloc and Sheed and 
Woodruff. With the intellectual ren- 
aissance has come a group of brilliant 
periodicals: Colosseum, Blackfriars, the 
Month, the Catholic Herald (which 
Michael de la Bedoyere has made the 
most exciting and entertaining paper- 
in England), and a steady rise in use- 
fulness of the old weeklies like the 
Tablet (now carrying its age with 


sprightly distinction under Woodruft’s 
editorship), the Universe, and the 
Catholic Times. 

In England, persuasion is needed to 
convert men. It is characteristic of the 
situation that England should have pro- 
duced the Catholic Evidence Guilds, 
with their word of mouth apostolate, 
and such adult educational movements 
as have grown about the Catholic Social 
Guild of Oxford, with its admirable 
series of texts for study circles. 


In England now appear formal struc- 
tures of Catholic Action in many dio- 
ceses, animated by such movements as 
the Young Christian Workers (the 
English equivalent of the JOC), the 
Grail (originally from Holland, but 
English Catholicism is proving recep- 
tive to the best it can draw from Cath- 
olic experience everywhere), and those 
vocational groups which are a special 
contribution to Catholic Action of Eng- 
lish Catholicism. Almost every pro- 
fession and trade now has its appro- 
priate Catholic organization, as indeed 
do many in America: Catholic police- 
men, bus men, railway men, printers, 
chemists, actors, authors, journalists, 
nurses, doctors, artists, lawyers, miners, 
and each of a dozen other vocations has 
its Catholic Guild the essential task of 
which is the formation of its members 
for the apostolate to fellow craftsmen. 


The Christian is like the ripening corn: the riper he grows the more lowly 
he bends his head. 





The Catholic Girl (April ’39). 











Correct, convenient, beautiful 


A priest vested for Mass seems 
to be robed in garments full of mystic 
meaning. It has seemed so for many 
centuries. Medieval liturgists loved to 
explain by mystic interpretations these 
vestments, sacred by so long an asso- 
ciation with the Mass. They represent 
the virtues which should adorn a 
priest, or the garments worn by our 
Lord in His passion, and so on. Such 
interpretations have become historical. 
Moreover, the process is quite natural 
and legitimate. Constantly a thing, 
begun for some practical purpose, ac- 
quires later a symbolic meaning. Once 
the celebrant at Mass washed his hands 
because they were soiled during the 
long offertory act, the handling of 
loaves and flasks of wine brought up 
by the people. He does so still, but the 
ceremony has become a symbol of in- 
ward purity: Lavabo inter innocentes. 
So the symbolic idea now attached to 
our vestments has a legitimate place. 
But vestments did not begin as symbols. 
They were once articles of ordinary 
dress. They are kept because of their 
age-long associations. 

There is no hint of special dress for 
clergy in the first centuries. This came 
very gradually and quite insensibly. It 
was not that bishop and priest chose 
special garments, but that they kept 


The Vestments of the Roman Rite 


By ADRIAN FORTESCUE 
Condensed from the pamphlet* 


a more old-fashioned costume, while in 
ordinary life fashion changed. The first 
hint of a special dress for Mass is only 
that the celebrant should wear clean 
and handsome garments, as you put on 
your best clothes for any solemn occa- 
sion. Soon special articles of dress, 
handsome white ones, would be put 
aside for use at the altar, as people 
keep Sunday clothes. These would 
wear out much less quickly, would be 
handed on to the bishop’s successor af- 
ter his death. We know that vestments 
kept with care and used only for Mass, 
last for centuries. So therefore a more 
old-fashioned garment would still be 
used in church after fashion had grad- 
ually modified the shape of daily 
clothes. So in the early Middle Ages 
at last the process became stereotyped 
and the old forms of dress were fixed 
for use in church. It is all really no 
more wonderful than the parallel case 
of regimentals and various court dress- 
es. And it gives us a most wonderful 
symbol and witness of the unbroken 
continuity of the Church from the day 
when these garments were worn in 
daily life. 

The question of our vestments and 
their origin is a curious chapter of 
archaeology. It has been much studied 
in Germany by Monsignor Wilpert and 


*The Paulist Press, 401 W. 59th St. New York City. 30 pp. 
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Father Joseph Braun, S.J. A factor that 
now enters with great advantage is the 
study of the vestments of Eastern rites. 
Their vestments look very unlike ours. 
But in tracing them back we find that 
they, too, bring us to the various ar- 
ticles of dress in the Roman Empire, 
say of the 3rd and 4th centuries, from 
which come ours, too. Difference of 
taste in embroidery and of practical 
convenience in cutting away awkward 
parts accounts for the different develop- 
ments. 

The situation is this: with the pos- 
sible exception of the amice, every 
vestment now worn by a Latin priest, 
every one worn by a Latin bishop (ex- 
cept the mitre), represents an article of 
ordinary Roman dress, such as was 
worn by Christians all over the Em- 
pire in the 2nd, 3rd and 4th centuries. 
And, conversely, every article of their 
dress, except the toga, remains in the 
form of an ecclesiastical vestment. 

The toga has gone altogether. That 
is significant. The toga could be worn 
only by Roman citizens, and most 
Christians were not Roman citizens. It 
did not suit the people who stood for 
a universal Church which gave equal 


rights to slaves, freedmen and barbar-_ 


ians. Tertullian wrote a playful trea- 
tise defending the usual Christian 
cloak, the poor man’s dress (the pal- 
lium) against the lordly toga. The poor 
pallium, since Christians wore it, sur- 
vives as the most honored symbol in 
Christendom; the sign of metropolitan 
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jurisdiction, around which a whole 
ritual and a whole literature has gath- 
ered. And the proud toga, just because 
Christians did not or could not wear it, 
has disappeared. 

The amice is the only one of the 
priest’s Mass vestments which is not 
strictly part of the Roman dress. It is 
a piece of clothing that only late began 
to be considered a vestment. The 
medieval amice was simply a hood to 
cover the head and ears in a cold 
church. It was worn as a headdress in 
choir, and lowered at the altar or when 
people bowed. But there is some doubt 
as to whether the hood idea is really 
the origin of the amice. Its name 
(amictus, from amicire) suggests rath- 
er the idea of wrapping round. At 
ordination, when the bishop puts it on 
the subdeacon, he says that it means the 
“chastening of the voice.” For these 
and other reasons Braun thinks that it 
had its origin rather in a scarf to pro- 
tect the throat. The medieval amice 
often had a very beautiful ornament in 
the so-called apparel, a narrow band of 
embroidery tacked to its upper edge. 
When the amice was let down over the 
chasuble this formed a kind of collar 
around the neck. The Armenians have 
kept the amice with its apparel. No 
other Eastern rite has the amice. 

The alb is the universal liturgical 
undergarment in all rites. It is simply 
the old tunic, which everyone wore un- 
der his other clothes—our shirt. There 
were two tunics: a short one reaching 
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to the knees, worn by workmen and 
soldiers, and the long tunica talaris, 
worn by philosophers and persons of 
dignity who were not doing active 
bodily work. The constant traditional 
material is white linen, which could be 
washed. In the West it was only for 
a time, in the later Middle Ages, that 
colored silk or velvet albs came into 
use. The name alb is an adjective 
with the noun left out—tunica alba, 
the white tunic. It was made full and 
hung in long straight folds from the 
girdle. 

The old tunic was girdled—bound 
round the waist with a belt or sash of 
some kind. It was considered slovenly, 
effeminate, disrespectful, to go about 
with the tunic loose. People spoke 
scornfully of the discincti Afri (ungir- 
dled Africans) who, barbarians in a hot 
climate, neglected the decencies of 
dress. Our girdle, then, comes down 
to us with the alb. It may be colored. 
In Rome it is often of the color of the 
day. St. Charles Borromeo’s rule is 
that the girdle be seven cubits (about 
three yards) long. His rules for vest- 
ments represent a very sober and de- 
cent Renaissance compromise, at any 
rate better than the further cutting 
down of the 18th century. The sur- 
plice and rochet are simply albs rather 
shortened, worn without girdles. They 
arose about the roth century as conven- 
ient substitutes for the full senica 
talaris. At first they reached almost to 
the feet. France and Germany have 
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never brought the surplice above the 
knee. Artistically the beauty and dig- 
nity of this garment are entirely a mat- 
ter of long, full folds. A long surplice 
falling in folds, with wide sleeves 
(made according to St. Charles’ rules) 
is an exceedingly handsome garment. 

The maniple (mappula, fano) was 
originally a handkerchief carried in the 
left hand or thrown over the left arm, 
much as a waiter carries a napkin over 
his arm. It occurs in the First Roman 
Ordo (7th century), still made of white 
linen. Pictures of the oth and roth 
centuries show it carried in the left or 
sometimes right hand. Soon after that 
the maniple became a mere ornament, 
made of colored silk and embroidery. 
Eastern rites have no maniple. They 
use a kind of cuff on each arm, really 
gloves, with the part for the hand cut 
away. 

The stole is the Roman lorum, a 
long scarf worn by magistrates and offi- 
cials, as a sign that they are in office, 
much as an officer wears his insignia. 
St. Charles wanted the stole to be 
seven feet long on each side, from the 
middle. Since his time it has suffered, 
like all vestments, from being curtailed. 
The stole and maniple may be most 
beautiful ornaments, but they do not 
gain in appearance by being splayed out 
at the ends or by having fringe. 

The dalmatic is, as its name implies, 
an article of dress from Dalmatia. It 
came to Rome in Diocletian’s time, and 
soon became very popular, since it was 
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more comfortable than the toga or pal- 
lium. For a long time it was worn by 
secular people, too. The dalmatic, in 
which Charles the Great is said to have 
been crowned, may be seen in Rome. 
It is, of course, merely another tunic 
worn over the first, as you put an over- 
coat over your coat. So it is, in origin, 
a reduplication of the alb. The dalmat- 
ic has kept the clavus, the long stripes 
down front and back, which the alb 
lost. The subdeacon’s tunicle is merely 
a slightly shortened dalmatic. These 
vestments suffered less than the others 
during a bad artistic period. One 
would only suggest that they might be 
rather longer and fuller, and that we 
might keep the historic difference be- 
tween dalmatic and tunicle by making 
the dalmatic the longer of the two. 
The chasuble is the old paenula or 
planeta, a huge weathercloak, origi- 
nally with a hood, which covered 
the whole body on rainy days. Its ori- 
gin is the same as that of the cope. In 
Tyrol they still wear great waterproof 
cloaks, with a hole to put the head 
through; these are the true chasubles. 
We hear of the paenula as a liturgical 
dress since the 4th or 5th century. Be- 
fore that it was a common garment. 
For a long time the planeta was not a 
sacerdotal garment; Roman acolytes 
wore it. The deacon and subdeacon 
still wear folded planetae. It was at 
first a huge cloak, like a bell, reaching 
to the feet all around. St. Bernard’s 
chasuble is still of this form. The name 


casula (little house) and the formula 
at the giving of the chasuble at ordina- 
tion imply this. It is still ordered to 
be held back by the deacon and sub- 
deacon at Mass, lest it fall over the 
celebrant’s hands. Then it began to 
be cut back, a process which has con- 
tinued till the old ample cloak has be- 
come unrecognizable. St. Charles tried 
to stop this, and forbade it to go above 
the elbows. In the Minerva at Rome 
there is a tomb of a priest of the 17th 
century, which shows an ample vest- 
ment down to the wrists. Then vest- 
mentmakers, the bad taste of Baroque 
times, the mistaken idea of covering 
the vestment with stiff gold bullion 
that would not fold, reduced the chas- 
uble to its present state. The Roman 
rite, as it stands, always supposes a 
large chasuble falling in heavy folds 
around the celebrant. When ordain- 
ing, the bishop gives the candidate a 
chasuble and tells him it means charity, 
as charity is to cover over everything. 
The ministers at Mass are told to hold 
back the chasuble from the celebrant’s 
hands and on fast days they are di- 
rected to take the chasubles, plainly 
long and limp, and fold them across 
their shoulders. 

Nor is there any law about the orna- 
ment on a chasuble. It is a magnifi- 
cent opportunity for the designer. The 
garment may have a bar of rich em- 
broidery up the front and back, a wide 
collar of ornament, or it may be edged 
with a pattern. And it may be made 
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into a most beautiful vestment with no 
embroidery at all, but with a little very 
simple braid (not gold braid), trusting 
to the rich heavy silk, the fine color, 
and the folds to make a really dignified 
garment. 

The chasuble is the great question in 
designing vestments. One does not 
want Pugin chasubles, Pugin’s designs 
are Gothic revival, and we have got 
past Gothic revival now. It is possible 
to make something better than that, a 
chasuble which is convenient, beauti- 
ful, and really satisfies our Roman 
rite. 

The whole idea of a sequence of 
liturgical colors is late, and purely 
Western. It arose gradually and almost 
insensibly. Even to the end of the 
Middle Ages colors were in a very loose 
state. Every diocese, almost every 
church, had its own customs. Our 
present rule dates from the revised 
Missal of 1570. It is exceedingly clear 
and admirable, except that we have 
perhaps rather too much white. If 
white were kept for our Lord, our 
Lady, and virgins, and if we had one 
more color (say the old saffron) for 
confessors and matrons, it would per- 
haps add dignity to the highest color 
by making it rarer. But this is only a 
vague aspiration towards what, maybe, 
the Congregation of Rites might some 
day allow. 

In designing vestments, three princi- 
ples must be observed: obedience to 
tules, practical convenience, and beauty. 
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These are the principles that govern 
all things made for use in church. The 
first of these principles is the most ob- 
vious of all. In making vestments, or 
anything else for a church, we must 
first know and obey all the laws, 
rubrics, and directions which affect 
them. These matters are lawful ob- 
jects of episcopal or Papal legislation. 
The Church makes rules about them in 
the rubrics of the official books, in de- 
crees of the Congregation of Rites, 
sometimes in special diocesan laws. A 
complete, loyal obedience to all such 
acts of authority is a matter of course, 
in this as in all other points of Church 
law. But an entire obedience to law 
still leaves us great liberty in details. 

The second point is equally obvious, 
practical convenience. Vestments are 
made to be worn. They must fulfill 
this purpose, and be possible, easy, con- 
venient to their wearer. They must not 
get in the way nor hinder him in any 
liturgical function. 

No one will dispute that, as far as we 
can, as far as our taste and the money 
at our disposal will allow, we should 
make vestments not only correct and 
convenient, but also beautiful. Shall 
we not in all things that belong to the 
service of God look to beauty, artistic 
excellence, as an ideal too? There are 
canons of beauty admitted by every 
person of good taste. Now, in any gar- 
ment one of the first canons is that its 
beauty depends fundamentally not on 
embroidery or added ornament, but on 
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its material, shape, and especially on 
folds. Large garments falling in mas- 
sive folds are dignified and beautiful. 
Garments cut short, stiff, flat, or bad in 
outline, are ugly. A man in massive 
folds of rich material looks manly, dig- 
nified, and fine. A man in tights looks 
ridiculous. That is one chief reason 
why the only hope for beauty of vest- 
ments is a return to the older tradi- 
tion, in which they were large and fell 
in fine folds. In the 18th century a 
desolating wave of bad taste passed 
over Europe. It gave us the Baroque 
church, tawdry gilding, vulgarities of 
gaudy ornament instead of fine con- 
struction. It passed over clothes, and 
gave us our mean, tight modern gar- 
ments. And it passed, alas! over vest- 
ments, too, and gave us skimped, flat 
vestments of bad color, outlined in that 
most impossible material, gold braid, 
instead of the ample, stately forms which 
had lasted till then. This question 
of vestments is not an isolated one. It 
is part of a general issue which runs 
through all ecclesiastical art and music. 
Practically every student of historic lit- 
urgy and every person of artistic taste 
wants vestments restored to their more 
ample and more ancient form. 

We do not want to restore any one 
period of the past, as you would in a 
scene in a pageant. That would be ab- 
surd. It is first a question of artistic 
beauty, though historic associations 
count also. And beauty demands a re- 
turn to making vestments in more ample 


shapes and with a more refined taste. 

There is no rule of absolute uniform- 
ity in vestments, any more than in other 
points of ecclesiastical art. We do not 
build all our churches on one plan, nor 
make all our chalices on one model. So, 
within the rules, the artist must be al- 
lowed some freedom in designing vest- 
ments. There are a thousand possibili- 
ties. Medieval documents supply end- 
less suggestions of beautiful design. 
The artist will not copy any one of 
these, any more than an architect re- 
produces exactly a medieval church. He 
will study and appreciate them. Then 
he will design for himself; and the 
better an artist he is, the finer his de- 
sign will be. 

And do not think that a beautiful 
vestment must be covered with em- 
broidery. Embroidery may be most 
beautiful. But nearly all now is very 
bad; not because it is badly worked, 
but because it is badly designed. If 
you want embroidery you must get a 
real artist to design it. Plenty of peo- 
ple can work it. But, meanwhile, you 
can make most beautiful vestments 
with no embroidery at all. A fine, rich, 
heavy silk of a good color, well shaped, 
and falling into massive folds, will 
make as splendid a vestment as one 
could see. But whatever your vestment 
is, ask yourself candidly these three 
questions: Is it correct according to 
rule? Is it convenient? Is it really 
beautiful? It ought to be all three if it 
is to go into the house of God. 








Fear About Franco? 


Let’s clear this up 


lt is not necessary to analyze the in- 
ternal politics of Spain in order to see 
certain fallacious assumptions regard- 
ing Spain’s immediate conduct towards 
her European neighbors. Take for in- 
stance the question of the “alliance” 
with Germany and Italy. What are the 
facts (not the commentaries or the 
prophecies)? These facts are few but 
revealing. We know only that Franco 
has thanked Germany and Italy for 
their early recognition and aid. It is 
interesting to note that he has always 
been much more cordial in his attitude 
to Portugal, a truer and less acquisitive 
friend than Germany or Italy. The 
Portuguese ambassador, not the Ger- 
man and the Italian ambassadors, is 
the man whose ideas are most respected 
by the all-important ministry of organ- 
ization in Santander. On many im- 
portant occasions, the most recent one 
being his New Year’s day speech, Gen- 
eralissimo Franco has singled out Port- 
ugal for special praise. 

What else do we know? We know 
that Franco has continuously maintain- 
ed the absolute independence of Spain. 
If he is lying, he knows that he must 
face a proud and vengeful people who 
have vowed death to the leader who 
yields an inch of soil or compromises 
their national honor. But his actions 


By FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY 
Condensed from America* 


have not belied his words. During the 
Czecho-Slovak crisis last fall, General 
Franco issued an unequivocal declara- 
tion of neutrality. When it was rumor- 
ed in February of this year that France 
and England were about to recognize 
the Burgos regime, the controlled Ger- 
man and Italian press betrayed the 
anxiety of the official world of those 
countries. They feared that Franco 
would turn towards London and Paris. 
He did not, but he could have and they 
knew it. Berlin and Rome are aware 
that Spain, with her great mineral and 
agricultural wealth and her excellent 
army, will eventually hold the balance 
of power in Europe. 

One cannot deny that the prevailing 
sentiment in Spain at present favors 
friendship with Germany and Italy 
rather than with England and France. 
There are 47,000 members of the inter- 
national brigades in Franco concentra- 
tion camps. Many of these prisoners 
are Frenchmen. At least there were 
the 25,000 who failed to answer French 
mobilization orders during the Czech 
crisis, because their presence in Spain 
was the excuse which Marty, the 
French Communist, offered to the 
Chamber of Deputies when the Gov- 
ernment was about to prosecute them. 
That memory is now green with the 
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Spaniards, but it may wither in time. 
Potentially dangerous though this feel- 
ing may be, still there is no warrant 
for asserting that Spain’s friendship for 
Germany and Italy is a permanent al- 
liance. 

Attempts have been made to repre- 
sent Franco as the puppet of his fellow 
dictators. Among left-wing circles in 
France there was much agitated clamor 
about a third frontier until a French 
military commission inspected adjacent 
Spanish territory. The commission 
found that the German fortifications 
and air bases were parliamentary fan- 
tasies almost as ludicrous as the not 
too remote Terranian episode, during 
which nightmare some 60 representa- 
tives of the Popular Front parties sign- 
ed a ringing manifesto in support of a 
non-existent democracy. 

Another fact, rarely stressed by those 
who emphasize excitement, is that 
Spain cannot afford even to risk the 
possibility of another war in the near 
future. She has lost over 1,000,000 
souls. Several million more are war 
invalids or victims of malnutrition or 
disease. Many of her cities are in ruins; 
her industry is badly damaged; her 
gold reserve squandered; her social 
system in the process of transformation; 
and even her able-bodied men are so 
utterly weary from a long and bitter 
struggle that only the greatest national 
emergency could tempt them to take 
up arms. No one except the profession- 
al warmonger sees Spain as a positive 
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threat to the peace of the world. 

To force Spain into such a military 
alliance would create a bitterly hostile 
Spain, the prevention of which was the 
raison d’étre of German and Italian 
participation. Since the imaginary war 
is presumably to be fought against 
France and England, it is not unreason- 
able to suppose that a Spanish appeal 
to those countries for aid would be 
quickly granted. Courted by the old 
and new imperalisms alike, Spain 
seems to be guaranteed liberty of action. 

H. L. Mencken, in an article entitled 
The Truth About Spain in the Balti- 
more Sun (January 22, 1939), com- 
ments on this point: “We have been 
hearing for two and a half years from 
the same quacks who lately besieged 
Congress that Franco is only the agent 
of Mussolini and Hitler, and that his 
army is only a rabble of mercenaries. 
All this is hooey. Franco is no more 
an agent of Mussolini and Hitler than 
Washington was an agent of Louis 
XVI. If he takes whatever help he can 
from the non-democratic Italians, then 
Washington took whatever help he 
could get from the still less democratic 
French.” 

Mr. Mencken is not alone in this 
opinion. The French and British Gov- 
ernments, informed by their armies of 
trained civil servants, think much the 
same way. Ogden Hammond and 
Irwin Laughlin, former U. S. ambas- 
sadors to Spain, share the same view. 
Certainly the military men of the coun- 
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tries most affected do not look upon 
Franco as the ally of Hitler and Mus- 
solini. General Duval, who was dis- 
patched as an observer to the Spanish 
civil war by the Chief of Staff Wey- 
gand, wrote in his recently published 
history of the war (there is a laudatory 
introduction by Weygand) that Spain 
would play an important part in Euro- 
pean affairs “leagued with neither Ger- 
many, France, Italy nor Great Britain, 
but cultivating friendly relations with 
all, while it dedicates its energies to the 
rehabilitation of its war-torn land.” 

It seems clear that Franco’s victory 
will not in itself help to cause war in 
the next few years. I believe that there 
is even less cause for worry in the 
future. Spain suffers none of the in- 
ternal pressures which lead to the war 
of conquest. While Germany and Italy 
lack many necessary minerals, Spain 
has a surplus of copper, iron, pyrites, 
lead and quicksilver; while Germany 
cannot feed her 75,000,000 and Italy 
must struggle to provide for her 40,- 
000,000, Spain not only can supply her 
22,000,000 but, with the development 
of irrigation and scientific farming, she 
is potentially a granary of Europe. An 
importer of manufactured goods, she is 
a possible customer rather than a com- 
petitor of Britain, France and the U. S. 
Germany and Italy swarm with their 
excess population while Spain could 
maintain more than twice the number 
she now possesses. Spain neither wants 
nor needs colonies, raw materials or 
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food. What she wants and what she 
needs is a century of peace, relief from 
the civil turmoil which has been in- 
cessant since the Napoleonic invasion. 
Has Franco’s victory advanced the 
cause of Fascism? The answer depends 
upon the definition of Fascism. A pub- 
lic high school teacher speaking at a 
convention in New York last year said 
that the teaching of Latin and Greek 
was Fascism. An anarchist friend of 
mine maintains that all university 
librarians are arch-Fascists. President 
Vargas’ suppression of Naziism and 
Communism in Brazil was called Fas- 
cism. For some people Fascism includes 
all persons and ideas not approved by 
the Communist Party. Franco’s victory 
is not so much an advance of Fascism 
as it is a defeat of Communism. 
Nationalist Spain is unequivocally 
Catholic and will very likely remain so. 
The totalitarianism envisaged for Na- 
tional Syndicalism is purely instrument- 
al in character: the state neither claims 
nor infers that it is or can be the end 
of its citizens. The rights of the in- 
dividual and of the family have a rec- 
ognized priority over those of the state. 
Franco’s mind is the mind of Dol- 
fuss and Salazar, but his protection is 
not only the pen and the microphone 
but the swords of over 1,000,000 of the 
best troops in the world. There seems 
to be no valid reason for believing that 
Spain under Franco will not remain an 
independent and neutral force in Euro- 


pean politics. 









With This Ring 


By ELEANOR C, FLYNN 


Condensed from the Ave Maria* 


June is the month when happy 
brides smile from society columns and 
we are constantly reminded of the 
many things which have come to rep- 
resent the wedding ceremony—rice, old 
shoes, white satin, Lohengrin; some- 
thing old and something new, some- 
thing borrowed, something blue. Yet 
nothing quite captures the true signifi- 
cance of the marriage ceremony as does 
the wedding ring. 

Almost as far back as tradition can 
recall, this same token of affection and 
fidelity has been bringing a glow of 
warmth to the cheeks of innumerable 
brides. Just what was its exact origin 
it is impossible to say. It is, however, 
known definitely that a ring was the 
earliest form of jewelry. History tells 
us that the Egyptians were the first to 
use it as a symbol of matrimony. The 
idea of carving a circle in hieroglyph- 
ics to represent eternity first occurred 
to these people of northern Africa, and 
soon it became emblematic of the mar- 
riage ties, signifying that mutual love 
and affection should flow from man to 
wife in a circle continuously and for- 
ever. 

To the Romans is attributed the first 
use of the pledge ring, the ancient 
equivalent of our engagement ring. 
When a young Roman went courting, 





And plight unto thee my troth 


he proclaimed his intentions to be hon- 
orable by placing a pledge ring of iron 
on the finger of his beloved, signifying 
that as iron subdues all things, so does 
love conquer all things; and that as 
adamant cannot be broken, so love 
cannot be overcome, for love is strong- 
er than death. To this pledge ring was 
coupled at the marriage ceremony a 
signet ring which conveyed the mean- 
ing that the wife was admitted to the 
confidence of the husband and was 
given the right to seal up the property 
of the household. 

The people of all nations approved 
the custom of bestowing a material 
sign of marriage upon brides, and they 
attached to it a growing sentiment 
which gradually surrounded the wed- 
ding ring with a peculiar charm. Jews 
and Christians both embodied it in 
their sacred ceremonies, although there 
is no instance of the blessing of the 
Church being given to it until the mar- 
riage of Judith of France to King 
Ethelwulf, the father of Alfred the 
Great, in the year 856. Since then, of 
course, the religions of all nations have 
enshrined the wedding ring as the 
nucleus about which has been built up 
the rest of the marriage ceremony. 

In the ancient ritual, the bridegroom 
rested the circlet on the thumb of the 
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bride’s left hand with the words, “In 
the name of the Father,” on the index 
finger, “and of the Son,” on the mid- 
dle finger, “and of the Holy Ghost,” 
and finally slipped it down the fourth 
—“Amen.” Today the ceremony is 
simpler. Yet the sacred significance of 
the ring in symbolizing the love of 
husband and wife is maintained. 

In no ceremony is it so beautifully 
expressed as in the Catholic ritual 
when, as the bride and bridegroom 
kneel before him, the priest blesses the 
ring, saying: “Bless, O Lord, this ring, 
which we bless in Thy name, that she 
who is to wear it, keeping true faith 
unto her husband, may abide in Thy 
peace and in obedience to Thy will, 
and ever live in mutual love. Through 
Christ our Lord.” He sprinkles the 
ring with holy water in the form of a 
cross; and the bridegroom, having re- 
ceived the ring from the hand of the 
priest, puts it on the third finger of 
the bride’s left hand, repeating the age- 
old pledge, “With this ring I thee wed, 
and plight unto thee my troth.” The 
last clause means “and promise unto 
thee my fidelity.” 

Gold rings set with gems were long 
popular to denote the sentiment that, 
as gold exceis all other metals, so does 
love excel all other blessings, and as 
gold is set off with gems, so is conjugal 
love set off by other virtues. 

The engraving involves another in- 
teresting point. Wedding rings have 
not always had the simplicity of style 
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evident in recent years. The most com- 
plex adornments in the past were often 
quite au fait, while simplicity was con- 
sidered a mark of low station. Old 
Jewish rings often supported miniature 
buildings of elaborate workmanship, 
some with domed roofs with movable 
weathercocks of gold or baser metal. 
Many of these were conventional repre- 
sentations of the sacred temple at Jeru- 
salem and the Ark of the Covenant. 

Roman and Italian rings were often 
made in the shape of two clasped 
hands, as were the famous rings of 
that curious community of fishermen 
inhabiting the Claddagh at Galway on 
the western coast of Ireland. There the 
wedding ring is a family heirloom, 
being regularly transferred from the 
mother to the first married daughter, 
and so passing to her descendants. In 
England during the reign of Elizabeth 
gimmal rings, composed of twin or 
triple loops that linked into one an- 
other, were introduced. 

After fashion had led to the heights 
in ornamentation, there followed a pe- 
riod of the most unadorned plainness 
when the mode recognized nothing 
but a slim gold band. With the pop- 
ularity of platinum rings, jewelled with 
diamonds and engraved with orange 
blossoms, ornateness was again the 
order of the day. But all this seems to 
have gone out with the jazz era, and 
we of this sophisticated day have re- 
turned to the simplicity of our grand- 


mothers. 
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The place designated for wearing the 
bridal ring is another point of signifi- 
cance. The primitive Orientals ordain- 
ed that a married woman should bear 
a ring on the big toe of her left foot. 
With civilization, however, has come 
universal acceptance of the finger as 
the proper place for the ring. The left 
hand has been likewise usually favored. 
This is often explained by the fact that 
the left hand signifies dependence and 
the subjection of wife to husband. 
There is, on the other hand, a tradition 
with brides of Brittany that if the ring 
slips down the finger without stopping 
at the joint, the woman shall be master 
in the home. 

The ancients chose the third finger 
as the ring finger because they believed 
that a certain artery conveyed the blood 
directly from the heart to that finger, 
causing a peculiar intimacy between it 
and the seat of affections. 


Custom has favored in some places 
an exchange of rings between the bride 
and bridegroom, the first trace of this 
appearing in ancient Spain. Today in 
this country there is a growing senti- 
ment favoring the exchange of rings. 
The manufacturers of wedding jewelry 
are hinting broadly that men are be- 
coming less pseudo-sophisticated, and 
that today husbands no longer object to 
being “marked men.” This may be 
nothing more than a little well-aimed 
salesmanship, but it would not be amiss 
to revive so tender and meaningful a 
tradition as the double wedding ring, 
symbolizing as it does the strong and 
unending love of husband for wife and 
wife for husband. 

Such customs, like women’s hats, 
change with the times, but the wed- 
ding ring itself remains what it has 
always been—the symbol of strength 
and purity. 


Wives as Loan Collateral 


People here in Karjat, India, actually buy their wives. The other day, one 
of my Katkaris, a Catholic duly married before the altar of God some years ago 
and now the father of several children, asked me a loan of ten rupees. 

He is still indebted to his wife’s family for his wife; and his mother-in-law 


shows her countenance to him every now and then to remind him that she is 
going to carry her daughter away and give her to someone else if he won't 
pay her due. 

Another Katkari who heard the story then remarked that it was all the 
husband’s own fault. He might have bought a wife for only five rupees if he 
had taken the trouble to go up to Kune for her. It happens that at Kune the 
number of girls is above the number of boys; so, as price follows demand, of 


course wives are also cheaper. 
Father Mata in Our Vineyard (March-April ’39). 
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Charity Behind the Wheel 


Driver, cure thyself 


The idea came to me this after- 
noon as I was driving home from a 
retreat, full of good thoughts. I was 
driving along the highway, contemplat- 
ing myself as almost too good for earth, 
when I saw a chance to pass the car in 
front of me—not much of a chance 
because there was a trolley car ahead 
getting ready to stop, and a red light 
at the crossing. I made it, though the 
car I passed honked angrily, and I had 
to pull up quickly to avoid killing sev- 
eral people who were getting off the 
trolley. I felt complacently skillful and 
victorious as I waited for the light to 
change. 

Just as the yellow signal turned 
green, an old lady started across the 
road to board the trolley. I blew the 
horn; she looked startled and retired 
to the sidewalk. I proceeded on my 
way rejoicing, when St. Christopher 
suddenly whispered, “What’s the hur- 
ty?” and my guardian angel added, 
“Was that nice?” 

I turned down a side road, away 
from the lights and the hurrying cars, 
and considered my sins with bitterness 
of soul. Then it occurred to me that 
I had found a fertile field for mortifi- 
cation. 

Now I am trying to discover what 
principles a saint would apply to his 


By MARY PERKINS 
Condensed from the Sign* 


driving. We are told that saints prac- 
tice the cardinal virtues and the three 
theological virtues in an heroic degree. 
Obviously, to drive a car for any length 
of time in a modern city without kill- 
ing yourself or anyone else, you need 
considerable prudence, justice, fortitude 
and temperance. But the Christian 
should be using faith, hope and charity 
as well. 

Hitherto, my state of mind while 
driving has been full of faith and hope, 
it seems to me, but completely devoid 
of charity. If I had more faith and hope 
I would be in less of a hurry, and be 
more relaxed while driving, which 
would save me large amounts of nerv- 
ous energy. But without charity I 
must be as sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbals: the sound of my car coming 
down the road certainly resembles both. 

But charity! There are so many 
stupid people on the road and so many 
malicious ones. There are those horrid 
big trucks and those impertinent little 
trucks. There are the idiots who “go 
driving” with their large families on 
Sundays. There are the embecile wom- 
en drivers who can never make up 
their minds which way to turn. There 
are the wicked men drivers who go 
out of their way to annoy me. There 
are the rude policemen who hold up 


*Union City, N. J. May, 1939. 
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their hands just as I arrive, and who 
watch behind bushes for the one min- 
ute when I am going over 40 miles an 
hour, who change the green light red 
when they see me coming. In fact, 
there are really no good drivers but 
myself, everyone else should be kept 
off the roads, and it is a wonder that 
the police do not know it. 

Now I shall have to change this per- 
fectly reasonable state of mind. I sup- 
pose I shall have to act as if all these 
people were my neighbors, to be loved 
and treated as such. A Sunday driver 
my brother! Or a pedestrian! The rev- 
olution in thought will undoubtedly be 
the most mortifying aspect of this pen- 
itential program. 

It is quite curious to find that such 
a revolution is necessary, for I usually 
think kindly thoughts about my fellow 
men. I suppose that the relation of one 
driver to all the other drivers is one 
of these strange modern phenomena, 
like that of employer to employee or 
politician to citizen. It is lost between 
the personal and impersonal, having all 
the disadvantages of both. How hard 
it will be to think of all these other 
drivers as separate human beings, to 
be treated with brotherly love! 

The practice of such charity will be 
dificult too, but I suppose it will be- 
come easier as I grow more accustomed 
to the proper attitude of mind. I shall 
have to give up that malevolent glare 
which I use on truck drivers, and that 
cynical world-weary look of disgust 
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with which I have been trying to re- 
form women drivers and pedestrians, 
Perhaps they have never noticed it any- 
way. I will refrain from asking, even 
mentally, “Where do you think you're 
going?” as well as stronger expressions 
which no lady should use in any case. 

I shall have to refrain from an im- 
patient honk when the woman in the 
car ahead stalls her engine and can- 
not start as the light changes; when she 
absent-mindedly waits half a second 
longer than she should before she gets 
under way; or when the policeman is 
chatting with a friend and pays no 
attention to the fact that I am in a 
hurry. Moreover, I must credit all these 
people with as good intentions as my 
own, remembering that they are prob- 
ably doing their best. 

Practically speaking, I suppose it will 
not take me much longer to arrive at 
my various destinations. I have long 
suspected that you get where you wish 
in about the same length of time 
whether or not you think of yourself 
as Paul Revere, or Mercury, or the 
people who brought the good news 
from Ghent to Aix. I will wait a few 
seconds longer to let a car go by when 
I could just cut in front of it. The 
driver who has been trying to get out 
of his parking space into my line of 
traffic will be given the time necessary 
for this maneuver, as will the driver 
who is having difficulty in parking. I 
will never pass people simply because 
I do not like the look of their cars, nor 
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will I speed up when a car tries to pass 
me. I will never show off my skill for 
the benefit of my passengers. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it usually scares the women, 
and men do not really like a woman 
to be ostentatiously skillful at anything. 

On the other hand, I will myself be 
alert at red lights. I will stay on the 
right side of the road, I will always 
make the proper signals before turning 
or stopping. I will not change my mind 
in the middle of a crossing. If I have 
to look at a sign, I will do so from the 
side of the road, not the middle. I will 
do all the things I expect other people 
to do. When I park, I will try to do it 
so that the cars in front and back of 
me have a reasonable chance to get out. 
If there is space enough for two, I will 
not park in the middle of it. I will 
never leave my car in the middle of 
the street when I am running in some- 
where for just a minute. I will never 
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double-park unless I stay in the car. 

Then there is the question of charity 
to pedestrians. I will not blow my horn 
at them unless it is absolutely necessary 
in order to preserve their lives. I will 
give them ample time to cross the street 
in tranquil safety, especially old ladies, 
old gentlemen, the crippled, and wom- 
en wheeling baby carriages. I will al- 
low females to act like hens if they 
must, waiting patiently while they 
make up their minds which way to go. 
I will smile and wave ahead any poor 
soul caught between two lines of traf- 
fic, his toes in danger on one side, his 
hat on the other. After all, I was once 
a pedestrian myself. 

Of course, if everyone else did all 
these things, the world would be a 
nicer place to drive in, but someone 
must begin. Perhaps my lovely in- 
fluence will spread till all New Eng- 
land becomes a driver’s Paradise. 


si 


Shaw and the Hypocrites 


Recently George Bernard Shaw was asked to contribute to a Left Wing 
symposium which presumably had the space all ready for him to fill with 
indignant condemnation of the pogrom against the Jews. His reply did not imply 
any lack of sympathy with the unhappy victims, but it did express a lack of sym- 
pathy with the sponsors of the symposium. “To go no further back than Crom- 
well’s attempt to exterminate the Irish,” he wrote, “we have persecuted Catholics, 
Protestant dissenters, Quakers, Welshmen, Highlanders, Irish ‘Shinners,’ Chinese, 
Japanese, Negroes, Indians, Australian blacks, Asiatic hill-tribes, sometimes to 
the extreme of shooting them at sight. The U. S. evidently feels very strongly 
on the subject; but it is difficult for them to take a high moral tone with General 
Goering in view of the Ku-Klux-Klan, the lynching of Negroes, and the anti- 


prohibition gangsters of Chicago and other centers of American civilization.” 
From The Advocate (26 Jan. °39). 





Priest's Little Helpers 


Reprinted from the Catholic Transcript* 


Every parish has them. Furnished 
out with a natural and intuitive knowl- 
edge of dogmatic and moral theology, 
religious art, architecture, finance and 
the conduct of the liturgy, they are by 
natural right the aides of the ‘priests 
in the conduct of all ecclesiastical af- 
fairs. 

Their first postulate is that their pas- 
tor is wrong and, for his own good, 
should be opposed in all that he at- 
tempts to do. They are kindly souls 
and so they do not manifest opposition 
and criticism to the pastor’s face. They 
spare him by doing it all behind his 
back. 

In the matter of parish finances they 
have the advantage of the neutral ob- 
server. They do not contribute any 
money themselves; therefore they are 
completely qualified to advise the pas- 
tor on how to spend the sums that are 
given. They have an eagle eye for the 
repairs needed on church property and 
are prepared to reproach the priest for 
not making them. But only with the 
proviso that he do the work without 
cash. For they know that the Church 


is spiritual and should not be concern- 


Criticism of criticisers 


ed with anything so crassly commercial 
as paying bills. 

In things spiritual they feel that the 
long and arduous preparation of the 
priest in the seminary has simply made 
him unaware of the needs of the world. 
If he sets the time for Mass at 9 o’clock 
they are perfectly sure that it should be 
at 8:30. But they themselves arrive 
invariably five or ten minutes late. For, 
say they, any good pastor ought to be 
willing to wait a little while for the 
arrival of his faithful even though 
tardy parishioners. 

They know the Church should be 
more moderate on the laws of divorce, 
a little lenient on such minor peccadil- 
los as abortion and birth control. They 
eat meat on Friday in public places 
because, after all, one must concede 
something to the social graces and not 
embarrass our non-Catholic friends. 
They know the errors and mistakes of 
everyone in the Church from the Pope 
down, and are in no way backward 
about expressing their opinions, espe- 
cially to those outside the Church. 
Thus they keep the Church from being 


overcrowded by converts. 


*785 Asylum Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


There is no truth so clear, no character so pure, no work of man so perfect 


but admits of criticism, and will become suspected as soon as it is accused. 
Cardinal Newman in Via Media. 





Setting Fire to Youth 


Condensed from the Liguorian* and the Missionaryt 


A question you've asked yourself 
or heard people asking often is: what 
happens to Catholic boys and girls dur- 
ing their high school years to make 
them suddenly become sophisticated, 
blase, sex conscious, sometimes even 
unconcerned about morality? It would 
be fatuous to deny that some undergo 
such a transformation, and the question 
as to why and how is inevitable, 

Well, here’s an answer. It comes 
straight from the young people them- 
selves, freshmen and sophomores in a 
Catholic high school. 

While talking about good reading, 
an instructor in this particular school 
thought it might be well to find out 
just what constituted the usual reading 
matter of his class. So he passed out 
slips of paper and asked each one to 
write down what magazines they were 
accustomed to read. 

Of the 15 juvenile readers, 13 read 
all or some of the following picture 
magazines: Life, Look, Click, Foto, 
Pic, and thereby acquire a comfortable 
familiarity with the “almost nude.” 
Nine regularly read the movie maga- 
zines, some not bothering to list titles, 
just putting down “all the movie maga- 
zines,” to indicate their fulsome knowl- 
edge of the lives and loves of the Hol- 
lywood “glamourlings.” Six read 


Esquire, thus imbibing sex-knowledge 
through the medium of dirty bar-room 
jests and filthy cartoons. For the rest, 
these magazines were mentioned one 
or more times: Ballyhoo, Murder Mys- 
teries, True Confessions, True Love, 
True Story, Horror Tales, Secrets, 
Love Story, Spicy Tales, Physical Cul- 
ture, etc. Two of the 15 children men- 
tioned one Catholic magazine, one of 
the two sandwiching it between 
Esquire and True Confessions. 

If that does not answer the question 
of what spoils Catholic boys and girls, 
nothing ever will. 

D. F. Miller in the Liguorian (May °39). 

% 

A fair estimate of reader count for 
any publication is five times the circula- 
tion count; that is, five persons read 
each copy, on an average accepted as 
substantially correct. In the case of 
magazines passed surreptitiously from 
hand to hand, as such magazines are 
passed about in innumerable schools, 
factories, etc., this makes an astounding 
total. Reliable estimates declare that 
from 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 of these 
under-color publications are circulated 
each month. That means that about 
half the people in the U. S. read them. 
Sworn statements show that while the 
unobjectionable magazine of the 


*Box A, Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Brookland Station, Washington, D. C. 
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“pulp” variety does well to average 
100,000 monthly circulation (most of 
them, in fact, being far below this fig- 
ure), it is not at all uncommon for the 
undesirables to go over 500,000 month- 
ly copies each. Many of this latter class 
do not give out circulation figures, 
hence their real distribution is hard to 
come at, but it is safe to say that the 
figures given are under, rather than 
over, the mark. Altogether, there are 
over 400 magazines which live on pub- 
lished filth. 

These publications do not, however, 
depend upon circulation for profits. 
Advertisers of questionable, and even 
illegal, products patronize them ex- 
tensively. Thousands are sold for the 
advertisements alone, a fact that helps 
sales-talk to other prospective advertis- 
ers. Whether or not these publications 
are also blind agents for Communism 
cannot, perhaps, be said definitely at 
this time. Unless all signs fail, though, 
the slimy trail of that poisonous serpent 
is also across their pages. 

From a purely literary standpoint, 
these magazines are valueless drivel, in 
spite of their claims to realism. If they 
picture “real life” in America, may 
God save our country, for no other 
power can do so. What is urgently 
needed is protection for those whom 
we are in duty bound to shield from 
moral poisons, leaving responsible 
adults to take care of themselves. 

Out of every 100 magazines gathered 
at random from the average newsstand 
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or drugstore, half will probably be 
classifiable as harmless. They are 
equally cheap and tawdry, equally 
flashy of cover and pulpy both as to 
paper and contents. But the teen-age 
girl or boy can read them without mor- 
al harm. It must be said in justice to 
this class that their editors hew pretty 
close to the line in the matter of sex 
stuff; and that, while the Wild West 
could hardly be wilder, or the adven- 
tures more luridly impossible, they do 
have in them a degree of satisfaction 
for the legitimate thrill-seeking of the 
adolescent. They represent a passing 
phase rather than an enduring tend- 
ency. This distinction should be made 
clear in the drive for clean literature. 

Of the other half, all are dangerous, 
and most are pure hog-wallow filth. 
These magazines “do not aim to give a 
slice of life, but to give a thrill.” More- 
over, the test of any magazine is not 
how morality, per se, may look at it, 
but how the magazine itself looks at 
morality. Far more can be suggested 
than can be said openly. This sug- 
gestiveness, which leaves details to be 
filled in by immature or depraved 
minds, is not the least vicious of the 
elements which condemn such litera- 
ture. That they are woven in “deftly 
and cleverly as part of a genuine plot” 
only makes these elements the more 
dangerous. 

If this is not a racket, what is it? 
Lotteries, dog races, numbers, even 
bingo games, are mild diversions in 
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comparison. It is a matter for congrat- guiding it, and to the publications 
ulation that the needed sewer-cleaning which are bringing the situation out 
has been begun in many dioceses of into the open. 
our country. More power to the lead- Katharine Atherton Grimes in the Mission- 
ers, civic and ecclesiastical, who are «ry (May ’39). 


so 
Church and War 


The following ten points contain the principles which constitute a just war, 
according to St. Augustine, the Thomists, and Friends de Victoria: 

1. Gross injustice on the part of one, and only one, of the contending parties. 

2. Gross formal moral guilt on one side—material wrong is not sufficient. 

3. Undoubted knowledge of this guilt. 

4. The war should only be declared when every means to prevent it have 
failed. 

5- Guilt and punishment must be proportionate. Punishment exceeding the 
measure of guilt is unjust and not to be allowed. 

6. Moral certainty that the side of justice will win. 

7. Right intention to further what is good by the war and to shun what 
is evil. 

8. War must be rightly conducted; restrained within the limits of justice 
and love. 

g. Avoidance of unnecessary upheaval of countries not immediately con- 
cerned and of the Christian community. 

10. Declaration of war by lawful authorized authority exercised in the 
name of God. 

Failing these conditions, war is unjust. Whether they have been fulfilled, 
in the past or in the present, or are likely to be fulfilled in the future, the 


reader must decide. 
Franziskus Stratmann, O.P., in the [Toronto] Social Forum (May ’39). 


y 


How Huey Long Died 


When Huey Long was on his deathbed, he turned to the Sister attending 
and said, “Sister, pray for me.” The Sister answered, “I will not pray for you, 
Mr. Long, but I will pray with you if you repeat the words after me.” Huey 
promised, and forthwith the Sister recited the act of Perfect Contrition, and 
the dying man said each word after her with great fervor. It takes but a 


moment to save a soul. 
The Liguorian (May 39). 





Altar Alteration 


Condensed from Orate Fratres* 


There are several different ways 
of erecting an altar in the church, 
some of which are a reflection of the 
eucharistic piety of both priest and 
people in the age under consideration. 
There is, for example, the circular 
church in which the altar is placed 
precisely in the center of the building 
so that the “circumstantes” of the canon 
is an exact description of the deport- 
ment of the faithful at the eucharistic 
Sacrifice. The Church, however, did 
not make use of the circular building 
for churches except as an exception, 
although it was a common form of 
baptistery. 

In the more usual form of building, 
however, the altar may be placed so 
that the priest has his back to the faith- 
ful and must turn about to say “Dom- 
inus vobiscum,” “Orate fratres,’ and 
other similar prayers, or it may be so 
placed that he faces the congregation 
and has therefore no need to turn 
about. The first is the general practice 
throughout the West today. The oldest 
manner, however, was to place the 
altar free from the wall and facing the 
congregation. This was not the abso- 
lutely universal custom in the early 
Church because sometimes circum- 
stances demanded another, as when 
there was not sufficient room for the 
priest to stand behind the altar; such 


Historical survey 


was frequently the case in the cata- 
combs and more frequently with chape' 
altars. 
But that it was the usual custom for 
a great many centuries is quite evident 
from three things. First, that the bish- 
op had his throne in the apse where 
the altar now commonly stands against 
the wall; second, that the rubrics for 
incensing the altar supposed that the 
priest walked completely around it; 
and third, that the place where the sub- 
deacon stood was on the other side of 
the altar facing the priest and not be- 
hind the deacon as is the case today. 
However, since the orientation of a 
church had a great deal to do with the 
direction of the altar, and since, as 
Joseph Braun, S.J., declares, the re- 
mains of altars before the Carolingian 
period do not furnish enough evidence 
for a satisfactory statement, it is im- 
possible to say how universally the altar 
faced the people. However, in three 
cases it is quite certain. First, in ca- 
thedral churches where the throne of 
the bishop behind the altar made it 
necessary. Second, in those churches 
where the altar contained relics below 
the mensa. In this case the altar was 
situated so that the faithful could ap 
proach and touch it without coming to 
the sanctuary, which necessitated its 
placement close to the altar railing and 


*Collegeville, Minn. Dec. 25, 1938. 
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facing the nave. Third, when the 
church itself faced west or northwest or 
southwest. In this case, since the priest 
must face the east at prayer, the altar 
must likewise face east, i. ¢., towards 
the nave. 

It was in the gth and roth centuries 
that the custom of placing the altar 
facing the wall of the apse rather than 
towards the nave began to be general. 
North of the Alps fewer churches were 
built facing the west, the reposition of 
relics beneath the mensa became rarer, 
and the throne of the bishop was mov- 
ed from behind the altar to a position 
beside or in front of it on the gospel 
side. A little later the position of the 
subdeacon was changed so that he 
stood directly behind the deacon dur- 
ing the Mass. 

It is unnecessary to quote authors to 
substantiate the statement that after 
the year 1000 the general rule was to 
have the altar facing the wall of the 
apse. The almost inexhaustible number 
of altars themselves which date from 
that period are sufficient proof. Almost 
all of them are so placed that the cele- 
brant stands with his back to the faith- 
ful. Cases where the opposite position 
prevails are exceptions and they are 
found almost exclusively in Italy, espe- 
cially in and in the neighborhood of 
Rome. In the late Middle Ages the 
orientation of the altar is no longer 
honored, and whether the church faced 
east or west, or north or south, the 
constant position of the celebrant in 


relation to the congregation was such 
that his back was toward the nave. 

What had begun in the Carolingian 
age north of the Alps had become the 
general rule in Italy as well around the 
year rooo. One of the reasons why 
the custom became so constant was the 
gradual precedence which the taber- 
nacle began to take over the altar so 
that in the Gothic age the altar came 
to be regarded as that upon which the 
tabernacle was placed. And when the 
reliquaries were placed behind the 
altar, such as began to be the custom 
in that age, it was out of the question 
that the celebrant turn his back to 
them. 

Still, the former position of the altar 
was not forgotten. Many churches in 
Rome have the altar versus populum 
even at the present time, such as the 
high altar in St. Peter’s, St. Clement's, 
St. John Lateran, St. Cecilia’s, St. Paul 
Without the Walls, St. Mark’s, and 
many others. 

It was the rule in the early Church 
that there should be only one altar in 
each church building. Today in the 
East, this is still the practice. However, 
the tendency in the West had always 
been to increase the number of altars 
as the practice of celebrating daily and 
private Masses became more general. 
Even where churches had more than 
one altar in the early ages it did not 
mean that the second or third altars 
were merely devotional. We know, for 
example, that Constantine had seven 








altars erected in St. John Lateran, but 
such a condition meant only that each 
altar was, for the portion of the church 
in which it stood, exactly what the 
high altar was for the basilica as such. 
They were used for community wor- 
ship and not dictated by private needs. 

Exactly when it became the custom 
to erect two or more altars so that the 
second and third must necessarily be 
altars of devotion, cannot be ascertain- 
ed for certain. But that they began to 
increase with the growing prevalence 
of private Masses seems to be quite 
likely. 

It was from the 13th century to the 
15th that such a tremendous increase 
in the multiplication of altars occurred 
that the development of the preceding 
centuries was nothing in comparison. 
They became so numerous that fre- 
quently they were erected in places in 
the church where one would never ex- 
pect an altar to be, simply because there 
was no room for them elsewhere. This 
was true of simple parish churches as 
well as cathedral and monastic. Former- 
ly in parish churches there had been 
three altars at the very most. In the 
period between the 13th and 15th cen- 
turies they became filled to overflowing 
with altars. 


After all, a church, unless it is enor- 
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We need a fifth sin added to the four which cry to heaven for vengeance: 


defrauding creditors of their just account. 
John G. O'Farrell Rowe in the Ave Maria (18 Feb. ’39). 





mous in size, needs only one altar, 
simply because there is only one Sac- 
rifice in which all the peopie in church 
are supposed to take part. The custom 
of multiplying altars without necessity 
did not lead to greater or deeper devo- 
tion. It led finally to the complete re- 
moval of all altars by the reformation. 

Though the number of altars in a 
church is not a very burning question 
in our century, it is a shame that no 
one even talks about the direction of 
the altar. The one thing necessary is 
to unite the faithful closely with Christ. 
Can that ever be done by a priest who 
stands with his back to them and reads 
sacred Scripture to a wall? Yet I think 
there is not a single church in the en- 
tire U. S. which has its altar versus 
populum.* 

Those working in the liturgical re- 
vival know that if Catholics are en- 
abled to act as Catholics should at 
Mass, they will act as Catholics should 
when they are not at Mass. If that is 
done, more social problems will be 
solved than you can list on several 
pages of this magazine. 


*Since this was written, an altar facing the 
people has been erected in the downstairs’ 
Church of the Nativity in St. Paul, Minn, 
and celebration of parish Mass thereon was 
begun on April 30, 1939. This seems to be 
the first of such altars in the U. S., perhaps 
the first in the Western Hemisphere.—Editor. 




















The Position of the Altar 


Points for practice 


By DOM ANSELME VEYS, O.S.B. 


Translated and condensed from the Bulletin Paroissial Liturgique* 


The subject of celebrating Mass 
on an altar facing the people raises 
several questions. The first question, 
whether there is an historical founda- 
tion for this practice, has been answer- 
ed in a very satisfactory manner in the 
preceding article. This article, there- 
fore, will consider the other questions. 
Is it reasonable, permissible and op- 
portune to restore this practice in our 
day? What material changes will be 
necessary to make this practice accept- 
able and fruitful? 

In the first place, is this practice 
reasonable? History shows quite clear- 
ly that the main reason for turning the 
altars away from the people as they are 
today was the multiplication of “pri- 
vate” Masses, that is, of Masses unat- 
tended by the faithful. A lesser reason 
was the idea of keeping the same direc- 
tion for “public” Masses which former- 
ly meant only those sung, but now 
includes those read. Now it would 
hardly be reasonable to wish to turn 
round the altars in all side chapels. We 
are concerned especially with the main 
altar; here the more people assisting at 
Mass the more reason for turning the 
altar so that it faces them. 

What effect does it have on assist- 
ance at Mass? A layman of Louvain, 
Belgium, gives his reaction to a Mass 


celebrated in the hall “Louvanium” 
during a Liturgical Week, and then to 
the ordinary Sunday Mass in St. Peter’s 
Church of the same city: “There was a 
profound feeling of unity with the 
celebrant on the part of those grouped 
around the altar. The dialogue between 
the priest and us in the Dominus vo- 
biscum and Orate fratres as well as the 
Amen and the Habemus ad Dominum 
was very impressive. How convincing 
it was to see the priest raise the paten 
and chalice with the bread and wine 
which we in a sense had just given 
him! How deeply moving to follow 
him in his slightest gesture such as the 
small elevation, the visible offering of 
the Body and Blood of Christ. But in 
the Church of St. Peter, if there was 
any feeling of unity, it was singularly 
weakened. I saw only the back of the 
chasuble. The priest, in speaking to us, 
rarely turned towards us. Yet he said 
Mass at a temporary altar under the 
rood-loft, placed there for the express 
purpose of uniting us more closely to 
him. It would have been easier for him 
to face us as he had done at the 
‘Louvanium.’ Why didn’t he face us, 
then?” We can reproach this layman 
only for being logical. 

Here is the opinion of a priest: “For- 
merly I had dialogue Masses with my 


*Bruges, Belgium. April 1-Mey 15, 1939. 
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back to the faithful, and I thought that 
it was quite correct. Since then I have 
become chaplain to a chapel where I 
can have the dialogue Mass facing the 
people. I have found this new arrange- 
ment infinitely better. Now, when I 
go back to my first place, I always feel 
queer and look upon the former meth- 
od as incomplete and illogical. Saying 
Mass in the old way is like beginning 
a sermon with ‘My dear brethren’ and 
then turning my back on them while I 
preach. To turn your back on the faith- 
ful is conceivable—but only when there 
are no faithful there.” 

But is this practice of facing the peo- 
ple permissible and opportune? We 
know that it is permitted by common 
law. In certain countries, however, as 
in Belgium since the last Council of 
Malines, it is subject to the special 
authorization of the Ordinary. The 
fact that the Ordinary is free to give 
or refuse authorization shows that he 
is the one to judge whether such a 
practice—which is licit by common 
law—is opportune in specific instances 
in his diocese. Opportuneness has to 
do with the reaction of the people and 
the edifying or unedifying manners of 
the priest. But there would be no ques- 
tion of unfavorable reactions or unedi- 
fying manners if priests had occasion 
from time to time to celebrate Mass 
facing the people. 

In regard to authorization, we should 
note that it is strictly required only for 
the erection of a permanent altar where 
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the priest must face the congregation 
when he celebrates Mass. It is not need- 
ed for celebrating Mass on a temporary 
altar such as the one used in the 
“Louvanium” during the Liturgical 
Week mentioned above. Nor would it 
be strictly necessary for the construc- 
tion of a double altar where Mass could 
be said now on one side, now on the 
other. Such altars have been permitted 
and even encouraged in certain dioceses 
in Belgium. In practice, however, 
authorization is demanded for these 
double altars by the very fact that all 
new altars are subject to diocesan ap- 
probation. There are several examples 
in Belgium of single or one-sided altars 
facing the people for which permission 
was granted by the Ordinary and 
where the latter admits that they have 
given very edifying results. 

What about the material construction 
and objects of an altar facing the peo- 
ple? Such an altar must permit the 
faithful to see the priest, his gestures 
and the objects which he handles. 
There must be no obstacles or screen 
in the way. 

First of all there must be no reredos 
or steps for the candlesticks. The can- 
dlesticks should be placed on the altar 
table and their number should not 
exceed that of the candles necessary for 
the Mass. There is no need for flower 
vases or more than two candles at a 
Mass which is not sung or celebrated 
by a prelate. 

The altar cross should be reduced to 
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what it was originally, a small proces- 
sional cross which would not unduly 
hinder the faithful from seeing the ac- 
tions of the priest. The natural place 
for the processional cross is before the 
altar rather than on it. The corpus 
should face the priest. The faithful 
will, perhaps, want a monumental 
Christ facing them. This can easily be 
done; the early Christians created for 
this purpose, not altar crosses, but 
triumphal crosses suspended from the 
so-called triumphal arch above the entry 
to the choir or sanctuary. Thus, if one 
wishes to combine the two, he can 
have one cross the size of a triumphal 
cross facing the people and suspended 
high enough so that it will not hide 
the priest from the faithful and low 
enough for him to see it when he 
raises his eyes. If the priest wishes the 
Christ or corpus of such a cross to be 
seen from both sides, he will have to 
have it represented twice. It is true that 
such an arrangement in high-relief is 
rather bizarre; but in low-relief or 
painting the objection of seeing two 
Christs attached to the same cross 
would no longer exist. 


There is also the question of the 
missal and its stand. Here it is neces- 
sary to consider visibility and legibility. 
A cushion increases the view of the 
altar for the people, but puts the mis- 
sal in too horizontal a position for the 
priest and encumbers the mensa. The 
missal-stand, on the other hand, can be 
set at various angles and covered with 
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a veil which will recall the color of the 
day just as well and more easily than 
the cushion. 

The altar cards should be laid flat on 
the mensa and printed in characters 
easily legible at that angle, for instance, 
elongated type which would appear or- 
dinary when read from where the 
priest stands. 

The tabernacle creates some difficul- 
ties. The Council of Trent prescribed 
the placing of the tabernacle on the 
altar. Yet any tabernacle, no matter 
how small it is, takes away half the 
visual advantages of an altar facing the 
people. The ideal is to have no taber- 
nacle on such an altar. But if it cannot 
be placed elsewhere—when there is 
only one altar in a church—then it 
should be made as small as possible. 
In these days when the Congregation 
of the Sacraments insists on the im- 
movability of the tabernacle, it is pos- 
sible to satisfy both the Congregation 
and the exigencies of an altar facing 
the people by sinking the tabernacle a 
little into the altar table. 

There still remains the question of 
the altar cloth. Although not required, 
it is more rational and aesthetic to 
have the cloth cover the whole altar on 
all sides. This would be especially easy 
where there is no tabernacle on the 
altar. Where the altar table rests on 
small columns or pillars, some people 
prefer to see the celebrant from head 
to foot. Yet, this type of altar is best 
adapted to being draped completely. 
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The antependium is nothing but the 
flap of the altar cloth which has been 
removed in order to be more richly 
decorated. If the Roman rite demands 
that the cloth descend to the floor on 
two sides, there is nothing to forbid its 
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This practice is fine, but it is hardly 
traditional. After all, can we not show 
the edge and the whole base of the 
altar by taking off the drapery between 
services? Wouldn’t the ideal cloth for 
an isolated altar be one which would 





cover the altar on all four sides? And 
couldn’t the color of the day be shown 
to advantage by decorative motifs on 
the white background (or “antependi- 
um”) formed by this cloth? It would 
be interesting to see these suggestions 
put into effect. 


descending also in the front and back 
either directly or by means of colored 
silk drapery attached to the cloth it- 
self. It has become the custom to sus- 
pend the antependium under the altar 
table in order to leave the edge visible 
—especially if the latter is of marble. 























s 
Standards of Worship 


Worship has its own standards, to which the standards of culture do not 
absolutely apply. The proper music for worship, besides being good according 
to its own standards, for worship is an offering of the best possible, must essen- 
tially be holy (Pius X’s own words). It must be music which is a direct aid to 
“the sanctification of the faithful.” How much of our choir music could honestly 
be said to pass this high test? Music can aid the sanctification of the faithful 
in one way only—by assisting us to worship God more perfectly; that is, by 
helping us to join more completely in both the internal and the external offering 
of Mass. Take the former first. It does not mean an inducing of pleasant emo 
tional thrills; nor the sense of “feeling good” which may equally be effected by 
a good dinner, and in church is a subtle kind of self-worship. Nor are we led 
to worship by music which (as is not unusual in our churches) fixes us in a 
kind of harmless but bored blankness of mind, a feeling of being pelted into 
insensibility by geraniums. Worshipping God at Mass means for us Catholics 
actively offering Jesus Christ present on the altar to His Father, and with mind 
and heart offering ourselves unreservedly with Him for the glory of God, our 
sanctification, and the sins of us all. 

Besides assisting the faithful to a right disposition for a sincere inward 
offering of the Sacrifice, the right music for Mass, in the mind of the Church, 
is that which enables them to take an actual, vocal part in the external offering. 


Dom Bernard McElligott in the [London] Catholic Herald (21 Oct. ’38). 
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Religion in Mexico 


Ic is that simple 


In Mexico it is not land, or oil, 
or race, or political organization, but 
religion which is the single, essential 
question of the nation, and foreign 
writers may be judged, as to how far 
they grasp the character of the place, 
pretty well by the importance they at- 
tach to it. 

Those who regard the religion of the 
people as a picturesque, quaint local 
custom or as a mildly deleterious sur- 
vival of an earlier age, to be gently 
discouraged and superseded by a more 
rational ethical outlook, can have little 
of interest to say about any Mexican 
topic. The issue is simple enough. 
There are, it is true, non-Catholic mis- 
sions of various sects in Mexico hand- 
somely provided with funds from the 
U.S. Their influence in the life of the 
people, however, is so slight, and the 
possibility of their ever founding a 
national, evangelical Church which 
could exist independently of American 
financial aid, is so inconceivably remote 
that the authorities do not take the 
trouble to suppress them. They provide 
useful testimony for Government prop- 
agandists of the kind that was lately 
heard from Barcelona, that the Govern- 
ment is not opposed to Christianity as 
such—only to political priests. 

There are also pagans; Indians de- 
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scended from communities where the 
Spanish missionaries never penetrated, 
or those who have for generations been 
cut off from the life of the Church and 
have lapsed into animism and odd 
superstitions. But for the purpose of 
any fruitful discussion the politicians 
know that the religion of the country 
is Catholic; and it is in direct conflict 
with merciless, fanatical atheism—an 
atheism that at the moment adopts 
Marxist language, just as in earlier 
generations it used Liberal language, 
but which antedates either; the atheism 
of the impenitent thief at the crucifix- 
ion. 

For three generations now, off and 
on, the enemies of the Church in Mex- 
ico have had it their own way at home 
and abroad. In Mexico, in general, 
anti-clericalism has been based on the 
single vice of cupidity. The Church 
was rich and physically defenseless; 
robbery had to be justified; human na- 
ture is moved more strongly by guile 
than revenge; we hate most savagely 
not those who have wronged us, but 
those whom we have ourselves wrong- 
ed. 

When it is said, usually with re- 
proach, that the Church in any partic- 
ular place is rich, there are a number 
of different things which may be meant 


*39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4, England. April 29, 1939. 
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and should be distinguished. In Mexico 
100 years ago, the Church had great 
possessions accumulated through the 
centuries by good husbandry, pious 
bequests and State grants. The figures 
of her revenue, particularly the dio- 
cesan figures, seem formidable, and 
often the reader of popular history is 
left with the impression that these sums 
were the personal allowance of the bish- 
op; they were, in fact, the income out 
of which not only the whole ecclesiasti- 
cal organization, but what would now 
be called the “social services” of the 
district, were maintained. Under the 
Spanish system, as in medieval Europe, 
education, poor relief, hospitals, orphan- 
ages, lunatic asylums, were all man- 
aged by the Church; it is always pos- 
sible, of course, for a bad official to 
embezzle public funds; no doubt in the 
long era of colonial rule there were 
from time to time bishops who did 
this, but when accounts are found by 
contemporary visitors of the magnifi- 
cence of some episcopal establishments, 
it should be remembered that it was 
no uncommon thing for a man of pri- 
vate fortune to enter the Church and 
live in the same style as his lay kins- 
men. Urban Englishmen who denaunce 
the system of tithes by which the Mex- 
ican Church was in part supported, 
seem to forget that the same system 
prevails today in England, where the 
National Church represents a very 
much smaller proportion of the popula- 
tion than it did in Mexico. 
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In the time of Juarez and Maximilian 
it may have seemed arguable that gov- 
ernment specialists could better admin- 
ister the great funds that were then in 
clerical hands. That, in the light of 
subsequent history, can no longer be 
maintained. 

Another thing is also meant by the 
“riches of the Church”; the splendor 
of the actual churches. Even in their 
devastated condition they arouse the 
tourist’s wonder and the official guides 
are quick to point a moral—“all this 
silver and gold round the altars,” they 
say, “while the people wore rags and 
slept in hovels,” and to those brought up 
across the border in the austere tradi- 
tion of the whitewashed meeting-house 
the contrast is indeed striking. All 
along the tourist route one hears the 
same comment, sometimes prompted, 
more often than not, spontaneous. It 
is a cry that echoes back to Judas and 
Mary of Magdala—“To what purpose 
is this waste?”—and when I heard it 
I thought of another incident in my 
journey in a church that had nothing 
about it to attract the tourist. 

We stopped at the place by chance 
on the main road between Puebla and 
the famous tiled Church of San Fran- 
cisco Cholula. It was a drab little vil- 
lage of Indian houses clustering round 
a shabby, unremarkable church. The 
presbytery was empty and desolate, for 
there had not been a parish priest for 
ten years; the people were not ever sure 
of a weekly Mass; a priest rode out 
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when he could from Puebla; there were 
dozens of surrounding villages in his 
charge; wherever he went there were 
so many demands on him for christen- 
ings and blessings, confessions, mar- 
riages, advice, arbitration in disputes— 
that he could not keep to any timetable. 
He appeared when he could, a dusty 
fellow in lay clothes like an impover- 
ished ranchero to look at; when he 
came he rang the bells, and the people 
stopped what they were doing and 
flocked to Mass. When we arrived the 
men at first pretended that they had 
lost the key of the church; they thought 
we were “from the Government” and 
had come to destroy something or take 
it off to Mexico City. That was all 
they knew about Government; that they 
were well-dressed people who arrived 
unexpectedly in motor cars to steal 
something; and this was in the most 
civilized part of the country a few 
miles out of Puebla. We assured them 
of our good intentions, and at last they 
gave way; even then, half the male 
population of the place followed us in 
to keep an eye on us. The dark little 
building was full of the rough, highly- 
colored carving in wood and stone in 
which the country abounds. It would 
create a stir in a Bond Street gallery, 
for it has remarkable qualities of de- 
sign—but after a few weeks in Mexico 
one gets used to it. Our genuflections 
reassured them a little and they began 
showing us their possessions, explain- 
ing, as had been explained to them, 








the identities of the various saints and 
telling us the stories of the biblical 
events portrayed. Then they showed 
us with great pride what they them- 
selves were doing, for since the priest 
went away the building had been in 
their sole care. They had got hold of a 
tin of gold paint and were “doing the 
place over.” It was the nastiest kind 
of gold paint that dries with a dull, 
powdery surface and rapidly turns 
green, but they were all poor men, and 
it must have cost them much of their 
savings. They were dabbing it about 
everywhere, even on the bells, and were 
about to start on a pair of fine estofado 
figures. All of them lacked the things 
which we consider necessaries and they 
had clubbed together to buy imitation 
gold paint; aesthetically the result was 
deplorable; they had ruined the patina 
and rendered their statues quite unsuit- 
able for the drawing rooms of Cuerna- 
vaca. To what purpose was this waste? 
The answer, quite simply, was carved 
on the lintel: A.M.D.G., to the greater 
glory of God. The splendid age of 
trained and directed craftsmanship of 
gold leaf, ivory and majolica, was over; 
it was left for the peasants to preserve 
the memory of it. For the impulse to 
adorn is a part of love, and those who 
see in the glories of Mexican decoration 
only the self-advertisement of a clerical 
caste and the oppression of a people do 
not know love. 

In the 300 years of Spanish rule the 
churches, particularly those which were 
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centers of pilgrimage, became vast 
treasuries; every inch of their surface 
was carved, gilded, jewelled; the furni- 
ture and statuary was often of solid 
silver; an irresistible temptation to the 
politicians of the new republic; all this 
wealth in the hands of a few old can- 
ons, mumbling the Office in their great, 
intricate stalls; all this wealth lying 
idle, paying no dividends, when the 
national treasury had been emptied by 
one gang and their successors had their 


steal began and with it, inevitably, the 
campaign of justification, of slander; 
and with the guilt and the hate, the 
wanton destruction; the libraries 
thrown out into the gutters, the can- 
vasses slit up, the statues piled up and 
burned in the plaza, the whole bloody, 
degenerate business which culminated 
a year or two ago in the firing squads 
and the massacres; the Red Shirts 
lounging over their guns in the early 
morning sun, waiting in the square for 


the women to come out of Mass, to fire 
a volley and drive away victorious. 


fortunes to make, quickly, before they 
too, were driven into exile. So the great 
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The Everlasting Church 


Today Mexico is foolishly trying to exterminate the Catholic Church. 
Twenty years ago it was France, with Combes, the infidel, and his vicious Asso- 
ciations Law. Fifty years ago it was Germany, with Bismarck and the Falk 
Laws. One hundred and twenty years ago, it was France again, aflame with 
revolution. And from 100 years ago to 300 years ago, it was England, enlightened 
England, with the most drastic penal laws ever conceived in the human mind. 
Four hundred years ago, it was all Europe, with the gigantic rebellion that has 
been called Reformation. And from 400 years ago until 1,900 years ago, one or 
another of the countries of Europe, one or another of the statesmen or kings 
or emperors have thought to do victorious battle against the Everlasting Church, 
and have themselves gone down to ignominious defeat. 

Rev. James M. Gillis, C.S.P., quoted in the Field at Home (April °39). 
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Vocations Flourish 


Das Schwarze Korps, violently anti-Catholic, Nazi newspaper, gives the 
following totals of Catholic theological students in recognized seminaries and 
theological faculties in Germany, excluding Austria and Sudetenland, etc: 
1932-33, 4,632; 1935-36, 5,277; 1938-39, over 6,000. Thus, while the Church is 
being persecuted, more young men are responding to the priestly vocation. The 
paper reports that the number of Protestant theological students is decreasing 


markedly every year. Extension Magazine (May °39). 





Wishes and horses and beggars may ride 


When On a visit to Bardstown, 
Kentucky, Stephen Foster wrote My 
Old Kentucky Home, he could not 
have possibly foreseen that it would 
one day become the theme song of the 
most famous horse race in America. 
No doubt, it would have filled his 
heart with joy to know that, for at 
least one day each year, millions of 
listeners all over the world would thrill 
to the strains of his music. Yes, one 
day each year, over millions of radios 
comes the announcement: “It’s post 
time” — and more than a dozen of 
America’s finest three-year-old horses 
line up for the parade to the starting 
gate at Churchill Downs near Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

As they line up for the greatest rac- 
ing classic in the Americas, a reverent 
silence comes over the shouting throng 
as massed bands play that lovely old 
melody, My Old Kentucky Home. 
It’s the Kentucky Derby! 

Horse racing has been called the 
sport of kings because it has been one 
of their chief amusements since the 
dawn of civilization. History records 
that the Greeks, the Romans and the 
Egyptians raced horses in the long, 
long ago, as early as the year 680 B. c. 
King Solomon is said to have bought 
tace horses from the Egyptians. 


“They're OFFI” 


By GENE FLOOD 
Condensed from Extension Magazine* 


And in 648 3. c., the year of the 
33rd Olympiad of ancient Greece, a 
program of horse racing was added 
to the Olympic events. From Greece 
the sport went to Rome where it gain- 
ed place as one of the games of the 
Roman Circus. 

England is the cradle of modern 

thoroughbred horse racing. The most 
famous English horse race today is 
“The Derby” at Epsom Downs, an ex- 
tensive plain near London. This his- 
toric race was instituted by the Earl 
of Derby in 1780 and is run over a 
course of one mile and 881 yards. Der- 
by Day is a holiday in London: even 
Parliament is adjourned, and many 
hundreds of thousands flock to see the 
race. 
The present-day fame of the Ken- 
tucky Derby is due in no small meas- 
ure to the efforts of one man. In 1902 
this man, Colonel Matthew Joseph 
Winn, found the Derby just another 
horse race, and a rather ordinary horse 
race at that. In 1902 the Derby was 
a $4,850 race. He has built it up over 
the years to a $50,000 proposition. 
Today it takes its place as one of the 
three great races of the world—the 
English Derby and the Grand National 
at Aintree being the other two. 

Colonel Winn has the unique dis- 
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tinction of having seen every Kentucky 
Derby raced. The first one, in 1875, 
he witnessed as a 14-year-old boy who 
drove to town with his father from a 
near-by farm and climbed a tree to 
get a good view of the race. For this 
1939 Derby he will not have to climb 
a tree. Years ago, in fact, nearly 40 
years ago, he became president of the 
association which operates the historic 
track. 

Colonel Winn never stops adding 
improvements to the racing plant at 
Churchill Downs. It becomes more 
commodious, more comfortable, more 
pleasing to the racing public each year. 
As for the horses that annually an- 
swer the call to that sound of trumpets 
which heralds the running of another 
Kentucky Derby, each one must be 
thoroughly trained. Under the watch- 
ful eyes of expert trainers they are fed, 
exercised, nurtured, trained to a saddle 
and taught to run. As a two-year-old, 
each horse is tested out in actual com- 
petition to find out his worth, for, 
otherwise, even the owners and train- 
ers cannot know definitely whether 
they have a great horse or only just a 
good one. Speaking of owners, all the 
great horsemen of America, at one 
time or another, have had horses racing 
under their colors as candidates for the 
Derby. 

No article on the Kentucky Derby 
would be complete without mention 
being made of Colonel Bradley. Ed- 
ward Riley. Bradley has had the unique 
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distinction of having owned four 
horses that actually won the Derby. 
For nearly a quarter of a century this 
great horseman bred and raced horses 
all over this country with great success 
but without ever winning the Blue Rib- 
bon event of American turfdom. Then 
within a dozen years his horses won 
the Derby four times. 

Although Joseph Widener has been 
one of the turf’s great moguls for years, 
he has so far failed to win a Kentucky 
Derby. Owner of many great horses, 
he has come very close to victory sever- 
al times but the unpredictable fortunes 
of racing have so far worked against 
his entries. In 1936 his sensational 
horse, Brevity, was made the shortest 
price favorite within recent memory. 
Yet, while the horse lost by a head to 
Bold Venture, a newspaper account of 
that year’s race demonstrates what 
horsemen mean by racing luck. Here 
is a newspaper report of that 1936 
Derby: “It was a Derby which in after- 
years’ discussion will rank with that 
of 1933 in which Don Meade on 
Broker’s Tip and H. L. Fisher on Head 
Play fought each other to the very wire. 
It was not that kind of rough finish, 
however. Breaks of racing luck, which 
proved such vital factors in the result, 
took place at the start and again short- 
ly after the field had passed the stand 
for the first time. 

“Despite several fractious post act- 
ors, the field was dispatched in short 
order. Immediately a groan arose 
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from the crowd. There was bumping, 
marked bumping. Granville of the 
Belair stud emerged without his rider 
and cantered after his field. Brevity 
went nearly to his knees and was ninth 
after a quarter mile had been traversed. 

“From the press stand, it appeared as 
if Indian Broom bore out and Cold- 
stream bore in, catching Granville and 
Brevity and two others in the jam. 
This viewpoint was borne out by later 
action of the stewards, who suspended 
for 15 days for rough riding Jockey 
George Burns on Indian Broom and 
Jockey Nick Wall on Coldstream. Ira 
Hanford, pilot of the winner, was in- 
cluded in the 15-day suspensions. 

“Brevity came from tenth place at 
the start and was in the No. 2 niche 
on the home turn. Wright battered 
him over the rump, and the Florida 
Derby winner probably would have 
taken off if he’d had wings. Coming 
down the final stretch, Brevity gave 
Bold Venture a stiff argument, but 
Morton Schwartz’s colt had what it 
took to repulse him. As they whipped 
over the tape Bold Venture shoved his 
head out and they needed no camera 
to decide the finish.” 

Among these vagaries of rough rid- 
ing and unusual happenings, one is 
likely to forget, at least temporarily, 
the colorful crowds in attendance. 
Mention of crowds reminds us that 
perhaps even a majority of the people 
act as if money did not matter much 
to them just as long as it is spent. 


“THEYRE OFF!” 67 


Ladies, beautifully attired, with the 
fervor of the true sportswomen, their 
costumes in keeping with their en- 
thusiasm, lend an air of refinement and 
add color to the crowd. A majority 
of the spectators occupy the “Standing 
Room Only” sections of the track, and 
every now and again they break 
through as a crowd, and attempt to 
pass through from one section to an- 
other. They rush by in hundreds 
towards the fence dividing the en- 
closures, and a feeble scurrying of 
mounted police often has no more ef- 
fect in checking their stampede than 
an ornamental fence made of tissue 
paper. Turnstiles clatter. Street cars 
belabor their bells and deposit loads 
of eager persons at the score or more 
of gates. Loud-mouthed boys shove 
little envelopes at you and assure you 
they’ve got the winner of the Derby. 
Inside all is noise and confusion. 

At Louisville there is an annual 
shortage of rooms. People even pay 
for the doubtful privilege of sleeping 
on dining tables and in chairs in the 
lobbies of hotels. Those who do pro- 
cure suitable reservations must of 
necessity pay whatever are the current 
prices for Derby Day accommodations. 
Shady gentry of all sorts are apt to put 
in an appearance, but even though 
there may be an acute shortage of 
rooms in the city of Louisville for or- 
dinary race fans, no pickpocket need 
fear for his accommodation. Nice 
clean quarters are tastefully arranged 
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by the city jailer, and a reception com- 
mittee of city detectives reinforced by 
50 or 60 plain-clothes policemen select- 
ed from America’s largest cities meet 
all the trains to bid welcome to all 
well-known “dips.” 

In guaranteeing every customer the 
full and unhampered possession of the 
seat to which his admission ticket en- 
titles him, the management has, for 


men ushers is the finest in America. 
Their work at all large sport gather- 
ings in the Midwest has placed the 
stamp of approval on them and brought 
them into such favorable prominence 
that they have extended their work 
from coast to coast. 

No matter who wins, millions of 
people on the day will thrill to the 
roars of the throng and the voice of 


their favorite radio announcer as he 
repeats the well-known warning— 
“They're Og!” 


the past several years, imported from 
Chicago several hundred of Andy 
Frain’s ushers. This organization of 
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Political Fasting 


Mr. Ghandi secured a good part, if not all, of what he wanted by his 
famous fasts. A stray journalist poses a rhetorical question and in attempting 
to answer it we begin to have doubts. “What,” he asks, “would happen if two 
Indian leaders should start fasting on opposite sides of a controversy?” 

Well, whatever happened, it would not be more unreasonable than if two 
European leaders started shooting on opposite sides. To threaten suicide because 
one cannot get what one wants may sound unreasonable, and no doubt it is. 
But when compared with our Western way of settling disputes in which millions 
of people are killed, it does not look as though reason were so overwhelmingly 
on our side. 

From the Sower (April-June ’39). 
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Kneeling before the Holy Gospels which I touch with my hand, I, N. N., 
declare that, by the grace of God, I have come to recognize that my former 
religion (or indifference) separated me from the true Church of Christ, the 
Catholic and Roman Church, alone on earth established by Him for the salvation 
of mankind. Whatsoever errors my beliefs once contained I have now aban- 
doned, and I declare my desire to belong forever to the Holy, Catholic, Apostolic 
and Roman Church, to which I submit myself with my whole heart. I firmly 
believe all the articles that she proposes to my belief; I reject and condemn 
all that she rejects and condemns, and I am ready to observe all that she com- 
mands me. 


Formula of Faith for converts suggested in the Clergy Review (May °39) by M. Bévenot, S.J. 





No War, America! 


Looking for trouble 


We may as well be somewhat 
realistic in considering foreign affairs; 
in fact, we had better be. And let us 
keep in mind that the present situation 
in Europe is not all due—perhaps it 
is not even in large part due—to the 
ambitions of either Adolf Hitler or 
Benito Mussolini, or both. 

When the late World War broke out 
in 1914 the map of Europe was bad 
enough in the eyes of anyone who 
could visualize what national boundary 
lines mean. In a territory two-thirds 
the size of the U. S. there were some 
score of sovereign nations, most of 
them densely populated, many of them 
unable to feed themselves, competing 
for markets, for raw materials, for 
political power. 

The U. S. was persuaded at that time 
that, to make the world safe for de- 
mocracy, we must send an army over- 
seas to aid the Empires of England 
and France crush the imperialism of 
Germany. We sent our boys overseas. 
We poured billions and billions of dol- 
lars into Europe. We won the war 
for the Allies. 

Then came the Treaty of Versailles. 
Boundary lines were again readjusted, 
as they are at the conclusion of most 
wars. Did the Allies establish bound- 


ary lines with the idea of promoting 


By SENATOR ARTHUR CAPPER 
Condensed from the Christian Front* 


the welfare of Europe? I say the an- 
swer to that question emphatically is 
“No.” The Allies drew up a peace 
treaty that might as well have been 
called a war treaty, written for the 
purpose of breaking up Central Europe 
into more and smaller and weaker 
states, none of them strong enough to 
lead a national life, none of them so 
weak that it did not constitute a threat 
to its neighbors when economic con- 
ditions became unbearable. 

Instead of 20 nations, Europe con- 
sisted of 27 nations after the Versailles 
Treaty was written. Every nation ex- 
cept the U. S. grabbed off some more 
territory from Germany and her allies. 

Seven thousand miles of new tariff 
walls were erected in western Europe. 
Twenty-seven nations in an area about 
two-thirds the area of the U. S. pro- 
ceeded to restrict each other’s trade to 
gain marketing advantages in order to 
survive in a struggle for existence. 

The boundary lines established by 
the Treaty of Versailles were impos- 
sible. They could be maintained only 
by force and by the use of continually 
greater force. No wonder England 
and France wanted the U. S. to head 
the League of Nations and supply the 
necessary police force to try to keep 
dismembered Austria and disrupted 
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Germany inside those impossible 
boundary lines. 

Hitler and Mussolini, particularly 
Hitler, were the logical results of the 
Treaty of Versailles. Some may not 
like that statement; I do not like to 
make it, but I believe it to be sub- 
stantially true. Just imagine the U. S. 
broken up into 30 nations, perhaps a 
third of them incapable of supporting 
their populations, and prevented by 
tariff walls and standing armies from 
even trading with their neighbors on 
anywhere near even terms. Could it 
not be foreseen that an explosion would 
be inevitable? 

Even supposing the U. S. did have a 
destiny in Europe—which I most em- 
phatically deny—how could any of us, 
or even a President of the U. S., de- 
termine how that destiny should or 
could be fulfilled? 

In Europe today are two imperialistic 
democracies, England and France, to 
whom we are tied by blood relationship 
and traditional friendship. Then we 
see two dictatorships with imperialistic 
ambitions, Germany and Italy, with 
whom we have had no wars of our 
own. We joined in one war against 
Germany, in which Italy was one of 
our allies. 

Partly in and partly out of Europe 
is communistic Russia. Complicating 
the situation still further is Japan in 
the Orient, trying to become the Eng- 
land of Asia. 

What chance has a President of the 


U. S., or the Congress of the U. S., or 
the people of the U. S. of straightening 
out that mess? Not a chance in the 
world. I repeat, our position is that 
of onlooker, and we should not for one 
moment consider taking sides in quar- 
rels that we can neither understand nor 
hope to settle. 

Let us insist on strict neutrality; let 
us strengthen the Neutrality Act, not 
weaken it. I say that we have no 
business trying to settle the boundary 
disputes among England, France, 
Italy, Germany, Russia and a score of 
lesser European nations. Such dis- 
putes are entirely out of our sphere, 
no matter who may think we have a 
rendezvous with destiny somewhere in 
France. Let us mind our own business 
and follow the sound foreign policy 
laid down by Washington of avoiding 
foreign entanglements and alliances. 
We made the world “safe for democ- 
racy” once and got the worst of it. 
Why get into another European mess? 

Let us adopt the war referendum 
amendment and serve notice that no 
official or set of officials can pledge this 
nation to participate in other nations’ 
wars until the people themselves have 
had a chance to say what they want 
done. 

We have enough trouble of our own 
right here at home. Helping the farm- 
er, getting jobs for the 10,000,000 
unemployed in the cities, and balancing 
the nation’s budget is enough to keep 
all of us busy for a while. 





Angels are made 


Half a dozen automats are scat- 
tered between the N.B.C. studios at 
Radio City and Choir Hall, official 
home of the Paulist Choristers on 59th 
street, in New York City. Around 
6:45 o'clock on any Sunday evening 
from September to June you can find 
practically all of Father Finn’s Junior 
Choir distributed among them. This 
is pay night and each junior chorister 
has received his weekly stipend of 50c 
—the only material recompense he re- 
ceives—for singing on the Catholic 
Hour. The broadcast over, the chorist- 
ers must eat before reporting at choir 
hall for St. Paul’s Sunday evening 
service. 

Shepherded by an adult chorister, 
each group enjoys its treat. Shouting 
is frowned upon by Father Finn—it 
does things to vocal cords—but it is 
almost humanly impossible for the 
guardian to command sanity in food 
selection and restraint in vocal exuber- 
ance. 

Back on duty, a ripple of slightly 
derisive laughter runs through Choir 
Hall, intermingled with mild cries of 
“A,” “A,” “A.” Father Finn has just 
caught a bright-faced junior napping. 
It does not pay to dream in Choir Hall 
and then to look supremely intelligent 
if you suddenly see that a question is 


Singing Boy 
By ELIZABETH NASH 
Condensed from the Commonweal* 


about to be popped—on the theory that 
if you look as though you know it, 
you will not be asked the answer. 
Father Finn is way ahead of you in 
such minor subtleties. The chorister’s 
unhappy choice, plucked wildly out of 
the air, was “C.” Unquestionably it 
should have been “A.” 

“If you come in on C,” says Father 
Finn, “you'll give us a solo we weren’t 
looking for.” The discomfited one 
manages a grin, there is a rap of the 
baton and rehearsal proceeds. 

There are few signs of restlessness 
among the assortment of 50 or more 
boys present, varying in age from nine 
to 15, though practice has now pro- 
ceeded for almost an hour. Up and up 
soar the angelic tones. One more run 
over a particularly difficult bit and they 
will be through. 

“Who are soloists for tomorrow?” 
asks Father Finn. 

About six hands shoot up. To these 
there falls an additional admonition or 
two. A little fellow flanked by crutch- 
es looks somewhat mournful. 

“As for you, Mr. Lyden,” observes 
Father Finn, “please pick a time when 
we're not so busy to fall downstairs.” 

Dismissal comes at ten and there is 
a scampering for the door. A few boys 
linger to look over a press clipping 
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book. “That’s the fellow that hurt 
himself,” volunteers one youngster, 
pointing to a close-up group picture. 
Sure enough, there is Mr. Lyden, earn- 
estly wide-mouthed, sound of tooth and 
limb. 

It takes a surprising amount of stam- 
ina to be a chorister in the Paulist 
ensemble. In fact, it takes more stam- 
ina than voice at the beginning. The 
voice may be good, bad or indifferent 
when it arrives; there are no specific 
requirements for entry. The procedure 
for admission is about as follows. A 
mother living in the vicinity of New 
York decides that her boy of nine is 
suitable chorister material. She phones 
Father Finn’s study and learns that she 
may bring Jack in during rehearsal 
so that he may have an audition im- 
mediately afterward. Invariably, during 
this audition the candidate’s voice fails 
to measure up to its usual performance 
and his fond parent is convinced that 
all is lost. Before the child has finished 
another line, however, Father Finn 
stops him and turns to her. “He’s all 
right,” he beams, “let him come around 
for rehearsal next Tuesday.” 

For six months Jack is a probationer. 
After that he either belongs or he 
doesn’t. At rehearsals he finds himself 
queried at unexpected moments. In 
choir he is allowed after a while to join 
in responses with his fellow-proba- 
tioners ranged in the first row of the 
adult choristers. He is given a cassock 
and surplice, but no collar and tie. 
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Jack begins to realize that he must 
sacrifice some boyish recreation in order 
to keep up with school studies and 
choir rehearsals. At the minimum 
these are three a week; at the maxi- 
mum they may run to almost every 
day in the week. If he lives very far 
away, and few choristers are indigenous 
to St. Paul’s parish, he learns to carry 
a school book with him on train or 
bus. A long established tradition is 
that no chorister flunks his school 
exams. 

An amazing casualness characterizes 
the youngsters whom visitors from all 
over the country come to see and hear 
as they sing their way in recessional 
out of the sanctuary after high Mass 
in St. Paul’s Church. While Father 
Finn has given them a fully developed 
understanding of the beauty of music 
and of their masculine privilege of 
contributing to it in divine worship, 
he has on the other hand greatly mini- 
mized all sense of individual impor- 
tance. Each boy is simply a unit whose 
place may readily be filled in the im- 
personal whole. 

As the winter season advances, bene- 
fit performances as well as additional 
radio work pile up. This year World’s 
Fair concerts represent one of the major 
extras on Father Finn’s schedule. 
Christmas and Easter, the latter par- 
ticularly, tax the choristers’ fiber and 
capabilities to the utmost. Even the 
oldest hand dreads while he loves this 
period. It begins on Palm Sunday 
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night with a Lenten oratorio that, for 
utter perfection of tone and execution, 
leaves one breathless. By Easter Sun- 
day morning, when cathedral-like St. 
Paul’s is packed with extra seats, this 
same choir through sheer fatigue may 
be ready to collapse. The choristers 
have gone through a week of incredible 
demands on body and nerves and skill. 
They have sung the lengthy and difi- 
cult morning liturgy on Holy Thurs- 
day, Good Friday and Holy Saturday; 
the Tenebrae office on Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday nights; the three- 
hours’ oratorio on Good Friday after- 
noon. They have risen early and gone 
to bed late (some of the adult chor- 
isters have been on duty after mid- 
night). By Easter Sunday morning it 
is a question whether tired frames and 
minds and ragged nerves will gain that 
second wind for which the athlete 
prays as he nears the end of his 
strength. Generally this happens. There 
was one Easter morning when that 
second wind failed to materialize, and 
a shaken and shamefaced choir faced 
in miserable silence the devastating 
lash of Father Finn’s scorn in Choir 
Hall. On Low Sunday, the following 
week, they were superb. 

One might dismiss the subject of 
the chorister species known as the boy 
soloist with a casual “no temperamental 
prima donna he,” but there is more to 
it than that. Father Finn strives after 
and usually attains the perfect anonym- 
ity of individual voices called for in 
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orthodox church music. None the less, 
he is ever on the alert for the soloist. 
The soloist, normally, just happens. He 
may be discovered thoughtlessly sing- 
ing to himself between rehearsals or 
he may burst into full bloom during 
the tuning-up process preceding a per- 
formance. Totally unheralded, another 
“star is born.” His is no more exalted 
status than is that of the other young- 
sters. He merely finds himself useful 
now and then in singing a few lines 
or a complete motif. Older boys whis- 
per a word of advice or encourage- 
ment as he steps out for his first solo, . 
and the senior chorister regards him a 
shade anxiously, but for the most part 
with the lovely unconsciousness of 
childhood he sends forth his golden 
notes naturally and without mishap. 

On Sunday mornings choir locker 
rooms present a scene of seething ani- 
mation. Solemn Mass is the chorister’s 
most regular and important assignment 
and one for which he must never be 
late. Very rarely is anybody late, and 
more rarely is anyone absent. Arms 
fly into cassocks, small figures struggle 
with collars and bow ties. A motherly 
woman lends a practiced hand here, 
there, everywhere. In a short time all 
are ready, the last unruly lock is 
combed into place, music scores are 
secured and assembly into the chancel 
begins. 

In their day, Paulist Choristers have 
been escorted by, motorcycle police 
through the streets of New York (and 
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to points as far away as Long Island) Paris; they have won innumerable 
to keep up with engagements; they radio awards; they have sung and slept 
have sung with symphony orchestras and eaten their way around the U. S., 
at home and abroad; they have en- Canada and Europe, and they have 
chanted the Vicar of Rome; they have evoked the unstinted praise of metro- 
been awarded international honors in politan music critics. 


y 


Tommy's Progress 


When he first learns to walk, little Tommy often stumbles and knocks him- 
self and gets hurt. His first impulse, when this happens, is anger with what he 
falls against. He smacks the floor on which he bumped his forehead, “Naughty 
floor, to hurt poor Tommy, naughty, naughty chair to make poor Tommy fall!” 

The old-fashioned nurse often encouraged this, on the ground that it dis- 
tracted Tommy’s attention from his pain. When you tell him the floor is to 
blame, you postpone by so much more his real progress, you prepare for him 
just so many more tumbles. 

In Tommy’s case the harm is temporary, for he will learn the truth in 
time, in spite of his nurse; he will probably learn by his own experience, by the 
joy of mastering his movements properly, by avoiding the chair or the stool, 
through his own skill. “I would have fallen then,” he thinks, “if I had not been 
so clever—when I was a little boy, I would have fallen! The chair is the same 
chair, only I am different!” 

That is the beginning of a true self-knowledge. If Tommy could go forward 
from this point, how happy and how good he might become—but all around 
him, and from every angle, public opinion will conspire against him. 

It is not the chair now, that could not deceive him, but it is world-economics, 
or physical health. When he loses his temper and feels ashamed about it, he is 
told it was not his fault, he could not help it, his ductless glands had made him 
irritable: “Naughty ductless glands to provoke poor Tommy!” 

Tommy would like to have controlled his temper, as earlier he had learned 
to control his legs, but the pressure gets too great as he grows older, the pressure 
of a machine-mastered world to make him, too, a cog in the machine. He cannot 
suppose the whole world mistaken, things cannot be in his power after all, it 
is no good his making any effort. 

From the Good Pagan’s Failure by Rosalind Murray (N. Y., Longmans, 1939). 





Flaws in the Marxian Armor 


Going ahead backwards 


| join the Marxists in my admiration 
for the intellectual capacity of Karl 
Marx. But whereas my admiration is 
bounded, theirs is unbounded. That 
is where we part company. His dis- 
ciples, reading him in a golden haze 
of hero worship, set no limits to his 
genius. I look at him in a grayer, more 
critical atmosphere, and it seems to me 
that he has very definite limitations. 
What are they? And how do they 
arise? 

The German race has sharply defined 
mental characteristics. It turns by na- 
ture and choice to the material rather 
than to the imaginative; to the concrete 
rather than to the abstract. It likes 
something hard in which to fasten its 
teeth. The German makes an admir- 
able chemist or physicist or engineer. 
He loves to surround himself with test 
tubes and Bunsen burners. He tends to 
overemphasize the purely scientific side. 
His mental knapsack seldom holds the 
blessed gift of interpretive imagina- 
tion. “I recall a man,” writes Frank 
Swinnerton, “who knew everything of 
botany and not a thing about flowers. 
He had been trained scientifically but 
hot imaginatively.” 

Marx worked in the strict German 
tradition. After long delvings into 
world history, he emerged with one 


By ROBERT BROWNLOW LITTLETON 


Condensed from the Weekly Review* 


theory that is watertight. His concep- 
tion of history in terms of the economic 
function knits into a connected whole 
many tangled skeins. He puts it this 
way: “The relations of production 
constitute the economic structure of 
society; the real foundation on which 
rise legal and political superstructures 
and to which correspond definite forms 
of social consciousness.” That concept 
makes plain much that was formerly 
obscure. He expounded it brilliantly. 
He was working on something tan- 
gible, documented, and proven. 

But when he turns to an abstract 
economic problem he fumbles. His 
labor theory of value is on the face 
of it unsound. “The value of a com- 
modity,” he says, “is determined by 
the total quantity of labor contained 
in it.” The fallacy inherent in that 
idea is best exposed by an illustration. 
Modern economists refute it thus. 
There were in Europe and America 
on the morning of November 11, 1918, 
vast stocks of war materials. Their 
value was high because they were in 
importunate demand. That same day 
saw the signing of the armistice. And 
immediately the value of these same 
stocks fell to zero, because demand for 
them had abruptly ceased. The only 


value remaining in them was scrap 


*9 Essex St., Strand, London, W. C. 2, England. April 13, 1939. 
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value. Yet the sum total of labor that 
went to their making stood as before. 

Nor do I find any more convincing 
Marx’s theory that the possession of 
private property lies at the root of all 
human ills. Here he confounds the 
issues. He fails to disentangle cause 
from effect. The holding of private 
property is not in itself wrong. What 
is wrong is its unfair distribution. It 
is there, and not with the institution 
of private property per se, that our 
quarrel must lie. To say that no man 
should hold private property because 
some men have too much of it is no 
more logical than to say that no man 
should eat food because some men eat 
too much. 

The reformer, moved to wrath by 
some injustice, sees nothing but evil 
in the thing that he condemns. His 
anger impairs his mental vision. It 
distorts his sense of perspective. Hence 
the unanimity with which reformers 
the world over seek to swing the wheel 
of reaction too far to the opposite pole. 
“Truth,” said Aristotle, “lies usually 
between two extremes.” 

Yet when we search out the cause 
that parented his hatred of Capitalism 
and ownership of private property 
which (quite wrongly) he thought in- 
separable from it, we are forced to feel 
for Marx a kindly warmth. This is 
not the place in which to dilate on 
the misery that the Industrial Revolu- 
tion brought to the lower orders of 
society. Capital, flamboyant and un- 
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checked, had dispossessed them of their 
homes, their livelihoods, the means of 
production; finally, even of hope itself. 
Any sound economic history will trace 
out for you the evils of their lot. Marx 
saw Capitalism as a rider astride a 
proletariat that it urged forward with 
whip and spur. His concept truly pic- 
tured the 19th century industrial scene. 
It filled him with an anger that was 
always his pivotal driving force. 
There went hand in hand with the 
Marxian plea for the abolition of pri- 
vate property its twin plea—that all 
material things be held in common. 
Marx would have men revert to the 
oldest recorded human practice, the 
practice of the tribe and the clan. 


The desire to possess is born in man. 
Note how it works in the child. Of 
what use is the communal doll to the 
little girl; the communal toy airplane 
to the little boy? The desire for pri- 
vate possession is but one of a family 
of instincts, and as such is as natural 
and justifiable as the instinct for self- 
preservation or the instinct to take a 
wife. It is a prime driving force in 
human affairs. Given adequate safe- 
guards, it works, not to the harm but 
to the benefit of mankind. The Re- 
formation and Capitalism between 
them had very effectively removed 
those safeguards. But society can re- 
impose them, is even now re-imposing 
them, without recourse to those extreme 
and violent methods that Marx advo- 
cates as the one solution. 
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Yet in mitigation of this view there 
must in fairness be said this. Nearly 
a century separates us from Marx’s 
heyday. We have not now the terrible 
social conditions that moved him to 
print his thesis. The social services rise 
phoenix-like from the ashes of the fires 
in which the Reformation consumed 
them. Did Marx foresee that circum- 
stance? He did not. It disparages him 
not a whit, because neither did anyone 
else. 

Now let us grant Marx his postu- 
lates. Let us assume that the last of 
his prophecies is fulfilled, that men 
everywhere turn from Capitalism to 
Communism. Accepting this hypothe- 
sis, would they long hold by his creed? 
They would not. 

Growth, maturity, decay: that is the 
cycle of all terrestrial things, certainly 
of all human institutions. The body 
corporate no less than the body physi- 
cal is subject to dissolution. And the 
greater the degree in which any human 
institution runs counter to something 
instinctive and deeply rooted in man, 
the quicker will come its fall. This is 
not to spin a theory but to emphasize 
a fact. Our authority is the tome of 
history. The compass of human ex- 
perience points always that way. 

And was it not Marx himself who 
said that within any social order as it 
exists at any given time lie the seeds 
of the order that is to supersede it? 
Yet, curiously he seems to have with- 
held the operation of that law from 
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that particular order, the communistic, 
of which he was the hot gospeler. He 
liked to think that Communism, when 
it came, would come to stay. It would 
be fixed, permanent, immutable. Men 
everywhere down the ages would be 
sc charmed with its image that they 
would look at no other. That I doubt. 

For it seems to me that in its over- 
emphasis on the material, Communism 
carries with it an axe for its own 
uprooting. It blandly assumes that man 
can live by bread alone, when his rec- 
ords show that most assuredly he can- 
not. It places man in too bovine a 
setting. It takes for his highest good 
a condition akin to that of the stalled 
and fed ox. Men must not think for 
themselves; the State will think for 
them. Men must have no personal lib- 
erty; the State will order their lives 
as it wills. Men must have no goods; 
that is a State prerogative. Men, in 
short, are to submit to a conscription 
not only of their bodies but of their 
minds and spirits. 

Communism assumes that instincts 
ingrained in man and as much a part 
of his make-up as his physical compo- 
sition can be eradicated by a stroke of 
the pen. It has taken centuries for 
man to win back two things that he 
cherishes as birthrights: his right to 
personal liberty; his right to personal 
possession. Marxism complacently takes 
it for granted that without a qualm 
men will tamely sign away these, their 
hard-won charters. 
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Communism is the negation of indi- 
vidualism, and hence of self-reliance. 
It blinks the fact that the individual 
grows strong only through the exercise 
of self-reliance, that a nation grows 
strong only when the self-reliance of 
the throng of individuals that form it 
is aggregated into a corporate whole. 
And by strong I do not mean strong 
in material wealth or in armament, 
but strong in those qualities of heart 


and mind and character that come only 
through the cultivation of the basic 
virtues. And those are the virtues that 
do not readily take root in the hard, 
barren land of materialism. Always 
something deep in man cries out for 
a spiritual ideal. There is a hunger 
of the soul no less importunate than 
hunger of the body. It is precisely that 
spiritual hunger that Communism fails 
to satisfy. 


* 


Isms 


The fundamental difference between Fascism and Communism is that: 

(1) The Fascists worship one unscrupulous but brilliant man, who is called 
The Totalitarian State, whereas— 

(2) The Communists worship the Totalitarian State, which is one brilliant but 
unscrupulous man. 

This discrepancy is borne out by their methods, for— 

(1) The Communists have destroyed everything by abolishing the Bourgeois, 
the Czar, the Right of Free Speech and Thought and Action, and nationaliz- 
ing everything and setting up a brutal autocracy, whereas— 

(2). The Fascists have preserved everything by abolishing the Jews, the Kaiser, 
the Right of Free Speech and Thought and Action, and nationalizing every- 
thing and setting up a brutal autocracy. 

Communists and Fascists hate each other. 


Francis Davitt in the [Melbourne] Advocate (2 Feb. °39). 
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Unusual Papal Honors 


Atheistic Russia is about the last source whence one might expect honors 
to be conferred on the Pope. Yet in a speech by the Communist Boldirev, Pope 
Pius XI was placed at the head of the list of the ten greatest enemies of universal 
atheism. Fittingly, indeed, is the Vicar of Christ named as the world’s greatest 
enemy of atheism. Jesus Christ, true God and true Man, promised to be with 
His Vicar “even to the consummation of the world” and that “the gates of hell” 
—whence comes atheism and whither it leads—“shall not prevail against” His 
Church. 


From the Messenger of the Sacred Heart (March ’39). 





Etchings from life 


Everybody is acquainted with the 
“too-too-loving mother.” Sometimes 
she is called the doting mother, or the 
gushing mother. It is her peculiar trait 
that her love for her child must be 
expressed at all times and in all places 
by a frenzy of emotional endearment 
that often makes bystanders shudder. 
Baby-talk, while its use does not neces- 
sarily mark a mother as belonging to 
the “too-too-loving” type, is neverthe- 
less heaven’s own best gift to the latter. 
She can coin more words of endear- 
ment while tying a baby shoe or but- 
toning a baby jacket than a poet in 
the finest frenzy soaring. She literally 
melts with emotion when saying good- 
bye to the child as it goes off to school, 
and on its return has a ten-minute 
struggle with tears while unleashing a 
torrent of words of greeting. 

In company, this “too-too-loving 
mother” is no less emotional over her 
child. She can with apparent ease for- 
get entirely the presence of a roomful 
of people and conduct a sugary tete-a- 
tete with the child about some trivial 
everyday matter. And as the child 
grows older, the ordinary tapering off 
that advancing maturity brings to emo- 
tional expressions of love does not 
occur. This mother is “too, too loving” 
to the end. 


About Mothers 


By L. F. HYLAND 
Condensed from the Liguorian* 


The “martyr” mother is responsible 
for much of “the world is down on 
me” attitude of men. She is the mother 
who looks, acts, and speaks as though 
her last breath were about to be drawn 
and her last drop of blood about to 
be shed, even though there is nothing 
particularly weak about her constitu- 
tion. She loves to emit soulful but in- 
direct sighs about what it cost her to 
become a mother. She complains fre- 
quently about “all that she has gone 
through.” She has a clear picture of 
what she would be doing if she had 
not assumed this terrifying burden, 
and can expatiate for hours on the 
glory that life offered her before she 
was tied, or rather nailed, down. In 
bringing up her children, she endeavors 
to impress on their memories an in- 
delible picture of wronged humanity, 
and the slightest misdemeanor on their 
part opens the floodgates of tears. 

The “lioness-with-cub” mother is one 
who has overdeveloped her instinct of 
love for a child to a point of irrational 
smothering. Another name for her 
might be “Right or wrong, I'll fight 
for my child.” Her child, however, 
can do no wrong. She will fight tooth 
and nail and claw, and with the 
sharpest weapon of all, her tongue, to 
defend her child from one and all who 


*Box A, Oconomowoc, Wis. May, 1939. 
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dare to murmur the slightest criticism. 

The “lioness-with-cub” type of 
mother will invade a school like the 
general of an overwhelming army de- 
manding an immediate surrender. 
Teachers who have seen fit to correct 
her child, or to put him among the 
mediocre, will be made the object of 
withering fire in which the past history 
of any number of others will be an 
unfailing supply of ammunition. Such 
a mother will storm to the door of 
neighbors’ houses to demand apologies 
from bewildered parents whose chil- 
dren have spoken harshly to her child. 

In the home, visitors will find this 
type of mother defending her child in 
regard to such innocent pranks as 
opening the purses of lady guests, 
rummaging through the pockets of 
men’s overcoats, and shooting a water 
pistol at all and sundry. A good way 
to get an unsavory reputation in the 
neighborhood is to object to the defense 
made for such antics. “A hater of 
children,” “a person who tries to inter- 
fere with other people’s affairs” and 
“just an old fogey” are some of the 
ways in which it will be summed up. 

Then, of course, there is the “ab- 
sentee” mother. She usually has plenty 


of money, which gives her plenty of 
opportunities for using her time more 
interestingly than in taking care of 
her child. She uses her money as a 
substitute for personal activity and her 
one and only symbol of love. Expen- 
sive toys by the wagonload; the latest 
thing in clothes; a bedroom probably 
decorated by an internationally famous 
artist; two or three servants to dress, 
teach, amuse and watch over the child 
—everything except that which money 
cannot buy, the kind of love for which 
a child would gladly, if he knew how, 
sacrifice all the gaudy and expensive 
surroundings. 

For such men as have been spoiled 
by spoiled mothers like these, there will 
be little understanding of the real 
merits of the motherhood which all 
good men praise. The good mother 
is the one who knows how to regulate 
affection and its expression; who hap- 
pily and cheerfully bears whatever bur- 
dens her motherhood entails; who 
defends her child when he is right, 
and punishes him when he is wrong; 
who gives him not only food and drink 
and clothes—but herself, in daily atten- 
tion and care and love. To such 


mothers—all hail! 


A certain man went to the Curé d’Ars and announced that he had doubts. 
The Curé made a bargain: after the man had made his confession first, he would 
be allowed to describe his doubts. When he had made his confession and received 
absolution, the Curé asked, “And now, what are your doubts?” To which the 
man answered, shamefacedly, “I don’t remember.” 

Kenton Kilmer, in the Commonweal (10 March °39). 
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Repetition = reputation 


Between 1915 and 1929 our popu- 
lation rose about 23%. During that 
same period, magazine advertising in- 
creased some 489%. Radio advertising, 
which has come to us recently, sky- 
rocketed from nothing in 1920 to a 
major industry in 1935. Today more 
than half of the output of the country’s 
printing presses is advertising matter. 
Our newspapers, called newspapers be- 
cause they are supposed to print news, 
devote from 40% to 75% of their 
column space to advertising matter. 
The mails, it is estimated, are cluttered 
up with advertising matter to the extent 
of 80%. 

In 1937, a total of $1,768,000,000 
was spent in America for advertising 
purposes. Although this total dropped 
to $1,530,000,000 in 1938, it compares 
well with the 1929 prosperity total of 
$1,782,000,000. When broken down, 
the 1938 figures reveal that newspapers 
accounted for $500,000,000, radio for 
$165,000,000, magazines for $135,000,- 
000, outdoor for $50,000,000, and farm 
papers for $15,000,000. In the drop 
from 1937 to 1938 only radio held its 
own. And radio, for the first time in 
history, topped the figure for magazine 
advertising. 

Bringing this down to definite ex- 
amples, we discover that the automobile 


Advertisin g 
By GORDON MILLER 
Condensed from the Christian Front* 


industry spends some $60,000,000 every 
year to advertise its products. Inas- 
much as there are only four or five 
major auto companies, and inasmuch 
as most people who need a car needn’t 
be stimulated into buying, it would 
seem that much of the advertising is 
both unnecessary and wasteful. 
Camel, Chesterfield, Old Gold and 
Lucky Strike spent, in 1934, a mere 
$40,000,000 on their advertising pro- 
grams. It is hardly necessary to point 
out that the cigarette and tobacco in- 
dustry is one of the poorest in the 
country—when it comes to wages for 
the workers. The “big four” cigarette 
manufacturers extract extortionate 
prices for their products, pay dividends, 
and refuse a living wage to the worker 
who makes the entire show possible. 
What is done with the $2,000,000,- 
ooo which is poured forth each year 
into advertising? Much of it goes into 
the printing business, and much of it 
goes into the hands of artists, studios, 
photographers, and the like. These 
people in turn decorate the countryside 
with large signs urging us that “now 
is the time” or advising us in a friend- 
ly manner that “even your best friends 
won't tell you.” They put little signs 
in our subway cars, and they fill the 
newspapers and magazines with pic- 
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tures, large type displays, and all sorts 
of tricks to catch our eyes~ They have 
airplanes writing letters to us in the 
skies, and when we go to the beach 
they send balloons to hold signs over 
our heads telling us to drink a glass 
of Blattyourbrains beer. 

They stuff our mailboxes with pic- 
tures, with books, with pamphlets, 
with letters, with offers, and with every 
conceivable device to lure us into buy- 
ing or examining. 

The whole point of this process of 
trying to catch attention is to fasten 
the attention of the consumer upon a 
name of a product. Once the consum- 
ing public has hooked up Lifebuoy, 
for instance, with good soap, the adver- 
tising man has done a good job. 

This job the advertising man does 
not necessarily accomplish by telling 
the truth. He does not come out and 
give a complete analysis of his soap 
and all other soaps. He does not pre- 
sent reasonable, scientific information. 
Indeed, if he did that perhaps no one 
would buy the soap. 

No! He must trick the consumer 
by a device. He must repeat the name 
as often as is possible, until the con- 
sumer becomes so drugged with the 
mame and the product that when: he 
thinks of soap, he automatically thinks 
of a certain brand name. 

Repetition is the first principle. After 
that comes the slogan—another form 
of repetition. “Time to retire.” “Watch 


the Fords go by.” “I’d walk a mile 
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for a Camel.” Those slogans are years 
old—some of the slogans still working 
are decades old. Yet the advertising 
man, by exploiting the law of repeti- 
tion, can sell almost anything or every- 
thing if he connects a clever slogan 
with his product—and then sells not 
the product but the slogan to the pub- 
lic. As one economist has pointed out, 
it is not reputation that counts, it is 
repetition. And repetition then becomes 
reputation. 

The advertising man must have an 
imagination and a conscience that are 
both flexible and far-reaching as the. 
stars. For instance, one pious soul in- 
serted this ad in an issue of the Spe- 
cialty Salesman Magazine: “For Christ- 
mas: our luminous crucifix shines in 
the dark and makes a _ wonderful 
Christmas present. Our agents always 
clean up with this crucifix at this 
time.” 

In the Woman’s Home Companion 
for May, 1939, a half-page spread in- 
forms us that “In the game of love a 
girl can’t win if she lets herself get 
dry ‘middle-aged’ skin.” We then learn 
that Palmolive is “different” and will 
make certain that the young lady will 
win the game of love. Another ad in 
the same issue says that “Dancing debs 
stay fresh till dawn after a Woodbury 
Facial Cocktail.” After reading this 
half-page spread, we find that a 
“Woodbury Facial Cocktail” comes in- 
to being when a lady washes her face 
with Woodbury’s soap. 
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Collier’s for April 15, 1939, says: 
“You don’t need a husband in the pic- 
ture to serve fine cocktails.” The ad 
then relates: “The world’s finest cock- 
tails, like many of the finest wines and 
whiskeys, come to you ready-blended 
in bottles.” So now the problem is 
solved. Milady may remain at home 
during the day and sip cocktails be- 
cause, thanks to bottled cocktails, she 
no longer needs a husband to mix them 
for her. God bless our happy home! 

Perhaps the most luscious advertising 
copy is found in the various Macfadden 
publications. Take True Story as an 
example. In the May, 1939, issue we 
are told by a forlorn lass cringing to 
one side of the page that “Nobody 
makes a pass at mel” Reading on 
about this young lass who is most 
luckily retaining her virtue, we discover 
that the trouble is with her teeth. If 
only she would use Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream—then men would make 
passes at her. 

And if that doesn’t just floor you, 
turn to another page and “Hear the 
People.” Here you will discover that 
“A wealth of scientific data, amassed 
in laboratory and clinic, now clearly 
points to germicidal treatment of dan- 
druff. And clinics have proved that 
Listerine Antiseptic, famous for more 
than 25 years as a germicidal mouth- 
wash and gargle, does kill the dandruff 
germ!” 

The only thing wrong with such 
ads is that a number of people don’t 
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believe them. For instance, we find 
that the Journal of the American Med- 
ical Association has printed this about 
Listerine: “Thymol, plus small quan- 
tities of boric and benzoic acid, under 
the name of Listerine, sells at a dollar 
a bottle. It is really too bad that bac- 
teria cannot recognize a superior anti- 
septic as well as the nose—for, accord- 
ing to the bacteriologic test, as quoted 
by Wood, $495 worth of Listerine has 
the antiseptic action of 1c worth of 
corrosive sublimate.” 

But wait a moment. The ad man 
says that a bottle will cure athlete’s 
foot, ringworm, dandruff, bad breath, 
and, perhaps, even snakebite! 

A breeze through True Romances of 
April, 1939, reveals an ad advising that 
“For Love’s Sake, Avoid Lipstick 
Parching.” We learn that “lips that 
invite love must be soft lips . . . sweetly 
smooth, blessedly free from any rough- 
ness or parching.” 

A semi-nude female holding a towel 
in front of her tells us, in a full length 
ad, that “Men do find you more allur- 
ing when, before dates, you bathe with 
this lovely Cashmere Bouquet Soap!” 

Not being interested in “alluring” 
soaps, we turn to another page and 
learn that “Heads will turn, hearts will 
leap, when you wear this intoxicating 
fragrance.” It turns out that the “in- 
toxicating fragrance” can be pur- 
chased in the five and ten cent store 
and, Lord help us, a roc bottle “makes 
you glamorous as a Persian princess, 
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stirs the senses, throbs the pulses and 
does things to men.” 

Another full page spread says to 
the demure Catholic girl, “Does he 
long for your lips? Girls who want 
kisses must have kissable lips! Men 
are actually repelled by harsh, greasy, 
lipstick.” 

That is all bad and stupid enough. 
But get this one, in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. We turn the page and a 
magnificent two-page spread announces 
“Strange Facts About Toilet Tissue.” 
Reading, we discover that “one year’s 
production of Scott Tissue and Waldorf 
is so tremendous it would form a rib- 
bon of toilet tissue that would reach 
from the earth to the moon and back 


28 times.” To run this bilge-water cost 

the manufacturer a mere $22,000. 
What kind of minds are behind the 

ads of which we have given a fair sam- 


ple. here? What kind of moronic 
imaginations and mentally-sick spirits 
drool out daily the filth and nonsense 
that fills the pages of our magazines 
and newspapers? What kind of nit- 
wits sit in our radio stations and bark 
out, every 15 minutes, that “Right! Eat, 
drink, and be merry, and then take a 
Killum Tablet. You'll wake up fit as 
a fiddle.” 

The tragic thing about all this is that 
advertising to be effective must ever 
increase. When people have finally 
been sold on some cold cream or toilet 
soap, the repetition wears thin and the 
advertising must be “stepped up” in 
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order to attract attention. Hence, each 
product must use more and more ad- 
vertising if it is to retain its hold on 
the market. 

But it is not alone with the terrific 
economic waste that we are concerned 
here. It is with the effect upon the 
morals of our young people as well as 
of our adults that we are concerned. 
What can one sermon a year on 
fashions by a priest count with young 
Catholics when they are daily bom- 
barded with such nonsense about “kiss- 
able lips” as we have printed above? 
How can Catholic youth be taught tem- 
perance when signs, billboards, and 
magazine ads show them dashing 
young lassies with handsome young 
blades—all cocktail in hand, cigarette 
to one side? 

How foolish are we to talk about 
Catholic education and Catholic culture 
when our education and our culture 
are coming from such magazines as 
Esquire, True Story, the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, from “romance” and 
“movie” magazines. 

Advertising is pulling down the 
morals and mentality of our people in 
America. It is not the fault of the 
men at the top. Neither is it the fault 
of the men at the bottom. They, like 
many of the people who read their 
copy, are morons who have created for 
the American people what Stuart Chase 
terms “a dreamworld: smiling faces, 
shining teeth, schoolgirl complexions, 
cornless feet, perfect fitting union suits, 
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distinguished collars, wrinkleless pants, punctureless tires, perfect busts, shim- 
odorless breaths, regularized bowels, mering shanks, self-washing dishes— 
happy homes in New Jersey (15 min- and backs behind which the moon was 
utes from Hoboken), charging motors, meant to rise.” 


* 


Vatican Diplomacy 


Mr. Algernon Cecil once asked Cardinal Merry de Val, one-time Papal 
secretary of state, “What were the guiding principles of Vatican diplomacy?” 
The Cardinal replied, “The New Testament.” 


Francis Davitt in the [Melbourne] Advocate (16 March ’39). 
* 


The art of the advertiser, in all its mediums, celebrates the obviously attrac- 
tive so energetically that the pretty girl has become our working standard of 
beauty. The pretty boy at her side and all related paraphernalia have worn a 
channel in our consciousness so deep that it determines the direction of our 
national taste, even in popular religious art. 


From Adventures in Light and Color by Charles J. Connick (Random House, 1937). 


% 


Why Saints Have Halos 


In ancient times the statues of the pagan gods were decorated with a ringlet 
of stars around their heads. The Roman emperors were very proud men and told 
the people that they were equal to the gods and thus they had the right to wear 
the same decoration. 

During the very early days of Christianity the Church put aside the pagan 
customs and when statues of saints were made this sort of decoration was avoided. 

Then someone thought of putting a circular brass plate above the statues 
which were exposed to the snow and rain. Later, this practice was employed for 
the statues indoors. When men began to paint pictures of these statues, the 
circular plate over the head was included in painting. Since that time the Church 
has represented all the saints with halos. 


The Catholic Herald Citizen (28 Jan. ’39). 





The Christian Woman 


By VIRGIL MICHEL, O.S.B. 


Guide to paradise 


Condensed from The Liturgy and Catholic Life* 


“They conquered the world by 
converting their husbands, by instruct- 
ing their children. It was sufficient for 
them to be wives or mothers, in order 
to be by that very fact the collaborators 
of Providence in the education of peo- 
ples. The establishment of the king- 
dom of God in Europe is in great part 
the work of their patient and obstinate 
devotion.” So Godfrey Kurth, the emi- 
nent historian, compliments women. 

From its beginning Christianity rais- 
ed motherhood to the dignified posi- 
tion of cooperating in the work of 
Christ’s redemption. Motherhood in 
the blessed virgin Mary was raised to 
the highest supernatural dignity that 
any human being could possibly attain. 
It was through this motherhood that 
the Redeemer came upon earth. This 
was not to be an isolated case in the 
Christian dispensation of dignity at- 
taching to motherhood; it was merely 
the model for all other instances. 

The sacrament of Matrimony, which 
is the supernatural gateway to Chris- 
tian motherhood, reflects the dignified 
position of the wife and mother in the 
mind of Christ and the Church. First, 
the union of wife and husband is a re- 
flection of the mystery of the union of 
the Church and Christ, as the epistle 


of the nuptial Mass brings out so well 
in the famous words of St. Paul. From 
early Christian times, the Church was 
known as the bride of Christ and as 
the mother of all the adopted brethren 
of Christ. The rite of marriage is ad- 
ministered, we know, not by the priest 
who is only the Church’s witness in 
this instance, but by both parties to the 
marital union, not therefore by the 
man alone, but equally by the man and 
the woman. In the very words of the 
text, the woman is asked the same 
questions as the man, she gives her 
consent in the same words as he does, 
and her consent is just as indispensable 
to the sacrament as his, no more so but 
also no less. Furthermore, the mutual 
duties of husband and wife are matters 
of equa] personal responsibility for 
them. The wife must render to the 
husband the obedience of genuine love, 
and the husband must render to the 
wife the love that will give up life for 
the beloved: on the one hand respectful 
submission unto sacrifice; on the other, 
devoted love unto death. 

The purpose of a Christian marriage 
is by no means properly expressed in 
the procreation and education of chil- 
dren, unless the phrase is interpreted, 
as it really should be, in terms of the 


*Book to be published by The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn. This chapter was 
published in Orate Fratres (16 April ?39.) 
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supernatural purposes of life. Then the 
purpose of marriage and motherhood 
is seen to be a true cooperation in the 
very work of God and Christ here on 
earth. It does not consist merely in 
giving birth to and educating human 
beings, but in producing Christians for 
heaven. To be the generatrix of saints, 
such is the function of the mother. 
Christian motherhood thus has a high 
supernatural destiny, that of bringing 
new members into the mystical body of 
Christ. Do you realize sufficiently that 
by your married life you extend the 
mystery of the incarnation of Christ, 
and that as Mary vested the divine 
Word with the livery of His physical 
members, so you in your children vest 
the same Word with the livery of His 
mystical members? 

This noble function of Christian 
marriage falls especially to the Chris- 
tian woman to exercise from the very 
birth of a new child to its attainment 
of full maturity. The entire work of 
rechristianization, as embodied in the 
scope of the liturgical movement, for 
instance, must find its beginnings in 
the Christian home under the inspira- 
tion of the mother. 

The mother is indeed a gardener of 
God doing a veritable priestly work in 
the Christian care of her children. It is 
she who has sent the child at the very 
beginning to the baptismal font of 
supernatural rebirth. But the seed of 
faith there sown into the child’s soul 
by the hand of God will not grow un- 


less the soil of the infant soul is tended 
and watered. This is the function of 
the mother. Unless she thus leads the 
child properly to God, the further 
agencies of school and social center 
later on can only in part undo the evil 
done to the child by parental neglect. 
She has the privilege of being the first 
to instill into the heart of the child, 
not only the general truth of the father- 
hood of God, Creator of all, but the 
still more wonderful truths of the birth 
of Christ on earth, of His continuation 
in the Church, the sublime truths of 
our redemption as they continue to be 
living realities in all souls that beat in 
harmony with the pulse of the Church. 

Civilization wanes whenever woman 
voluntarily abandons her mission. 
Here, again, our own time has its 
parallel in the ancient civilization of 
Rome. Roman women were at first 
dignified and womanly, virtuous and 
educated. The ideal Roman matron is 
proverbial. But a change came among 
the women of the later empire; they 
wanted to be like men. Desiring to 
shine more in public, they entered 
sports, became public coach-drivers; 
even noble women entered public gladi- 
torial combats. This naturally had its 
effect on Roman married life. The old 
domestic virtues disappeared; divorce 
increased and broke down the old 
order. “The Roman wife,” says a writ- 
er, “was shipwrecked through her in- 
fidelity to her calling, through her 
emancipated life of pleasure. The wife 
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destroyed Rome and Rome spoiled the 
world.” 

Unfortunately, our modern feminism 
is following the pattern of the later 
Roman period instead of the Christian 
ideal. In our day, woman is guided in 
her feminist movement by the prevail- 
ing philosophy of life, which is one of 
selfish individualism and _ material 
pleasure. If she steps out into the pub- 
lic professions, which her Christian 
predecessors had practiced with such 
beneficent results, it is to get more out 
of life for herself, and not to do more 
real good in the world. The latter goal 
means self-denial and self-sacrifice, and 
nothing is farther from the spirit of 
modern feminism. That is why divorce 
is so rampant, and why personal pleas- 
ure, or glorified passion, supersedes the 
high ideals of the welfare of children, 
the sanctity of married life, and even 
justice itself, social justice above all. 
Women of today too often cultivate the 
appeals that address themselves to the 
lower nature of man, or again women 
seek their position of power and inde- 
pendence by becoming most like men, 
that is, distinctly unfeminine. It is but 
another illustration of the old adage of 
corruptio optimi pessima—the perver- 
sion of that which is best ever turns 
out to be the worst kind of corruption. 

The Christian woman is as it were a 
natural sacrament in the world, an ex- 
ternal sign of inner grace radiating 
goodness everywhere. She is a power 
for good in the world to which only 
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the most debased of men will fail to 
respond, and whose active influence the 
world has needed at all times. Her 
position of influence is increased in the 
degree in which she drinks deep at the 
fountain of the true Christian spirit, 
the life of the Church. Once the Chris- 
tian ideal of the virtuous life had been 
fostered, the position of woman in the 
world necessarily had to change. From 
the Hellenistic position of abject futil- 
ity, she quickly attained that of Chris- 
tian dominance. For if in pagan civil- 
ization the woman was largely the tool 
of man; in Christian life the tables are 
almost turned around, with the added 
change that while man’s ordinary 
weapon of domination was brute force, 
the woman’s is the powerful one of 
spiritual influence. Nothing can with- 
stand the patient perseverance of Chris- 
tian virtue. And it is a plain matter of 
fact that the average man is quite help- 
less against it. 

The indictment of modern feminism 
made in terms of Christian ideals is not 
that woman is stepping beyond the 
home in her activities and taking part 
in the affairs of the world. It is rather 
that in doing so she has often abandon- 
ed all that is characteristically feminine 
in her nature. 

The woman must radiate every- 
where the true Christian spirit in all 
her contacts. That indeed must be the 
Christian purpose of whatever walk of 
life she has assumed. In this respect 
Abbot Herwegen has pointed out a sig- 
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nificant fact in Dante, the great Chris- 
tian poet and thinker. When Dante 
had gone through the terrible despair 
of the Inferno and the painful purifica- 
tion of the Purgatorio, he was ready to 
lift his eyes to the All-highest in heav- 
en. Who led him there? It was a 
woman that took his hand and led him 
into the eternal happiness of the Para- 
diso. Beatrice conducted him out of 
suffering into a transfigured holiness. 
“Only a thinker imbued with the Cath- 
olic teaching,” the Abbot comments, 
“could create such an ideal of woman.” 
The Catholic woman must be fully 
conscious that there is something in her 
soul divinely called to lead men on to 
purity and refinement of soul, to light 
up for them the path leading to God. 
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The possibilities for woman in re- 
gard to man are two: either to plunge 
him deeper into hell than man would 
descend by himself, or else to lead him 
farther up into heaven than man 
would ascend by himself. We are fac- 
ing the growing chaos that is the result 
of the abandonment of the ideals of 
Christianity. Two thousand years ago 
Christian women played a prominent 
role in conquering the world for 
Christ. Today, again, must the Chris- 
tian woman come to the fore in a 
similar role, which has its natural roots 
deep in her being. Like her predeces- 
sors of old, she will be able to accom- 
plish her important task in the degree 
to which she herself drinks deep of the 
source of the true Christian spirit. 


Out-Paganing the Pagans 


Here in Japan we are often embarrassed by the literature coming from the 
U. S. Fortunately, the worst never comes over because the Japanese as a race 


are opposed to it. 


In a large department store in Tokyo, in large bookstores and on corner 


bookstands, I noticed an American movie magazine. School children have a 
habit of stopping and paging through magazines on display. I noticed a group 
of girls examining a certain film magazine containing indecent pictures. I 
decided to act. I wrapped up a copy and sent it with a letter to the Japanese 
Home Office. Two days later the local paper carried a notice that the magazine 
had been taken off the newsstands all over Japan. 

The next month another issue of the same magazine arrived. A week later 
the papers carried a notice that this magazine, of which about 3,000 copies came 
to Japan, was permanently banned from the empire! 

Such action by a so-called non-Christian nation puts America to shame. 
It is not an unheard of observation, “Why don’t you convert your own people 


first?” If only this smut could be dammed at its source! 
Harold J. Felsecker in Social Justice (15 May °39). 





Catholics and Semites 


By J. ELLIOT ROSS 


Tarred by the same brush 


Condensed from the Ecclesiastical Review* 


There are many reasons, _ both 
selfish and unselfish, why Catholics 
should not be anti-Semitic. Selfish con- 
siderations compel Catholics to realize 
that what begins as anti-Semitism can 
easily pass over to anti-Catholicism. 
Some of the stock charges brought 
against the Jews have been brought 
against Catholics with something of the 
same illogicality. A popular phrase with 
the Jew-baiter, for instance, is that the 
Jew is international. And in Germany, 
Catholics are already being persecuted 
because they are international. “Political 
Catholicism” is the hypocritical phrase 
used. 

Fundamentally, Catholics hold with 
St. Peter (Acts 5:29) that we ought in 
certain circumstances to obey God rather 
than man. The fundamental principle 
of totalitarianism—that the state is all 
and its will supreme in every depart- 
ment of life, granting only such rights 
as it pleases to its citizens and with- 
drawing them at the whim of the dic- 
tator—is diametrically opposed to the 
fundamental principle of Catholicism 
that God is supreme over the state, and 
that all rights come from God. 

Essentially this assertion that there 
exists a “political Catholicism,” has 
much affinity with the charge that Jews 
are international, with allegiances 


transcending the local state. For Jews 
also believe that sometimes it becomes 
necessary to obey God rather than man, 
and, as both the Old Testament and 
their later history abundantly show, 
they have on innumerable occasions 
been willing to undergo the direst per- 
secution rather than abandon this prin- 
ciple. Naturally, as in the case of Cath- 
olics, this attitude at times brings them 
into conflict with a state that demands 
the absolute allegiance of its subjects, 
and which does not acknowledge any 
direct relationship between the individ- 
ual and a God to whose laws the state 
is subordinate. 

A sane man can understand how a 
certain type of agnostic or unbelieving 
mind can be gripped by the idea of the 
totalitarian state. He can also see why 
a necessary antagonism must arise be- 
tween a totalitarian state and any in- 
ternational or supranational religion. 
But the vagaries of racism are so absurd 
that it is a mystery how any modern 
nation, and particularly the supposedly 
most scientific nation in the world, 
could believe the inventions on which 
racism depends. 

It is unlikely that Americans will 
ever fall for such nonsense as Nazi 
racism, but there might be a reappear- 
ance in America of the nativism which 


*1722 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. May, 1939. 
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from time to time has disgraced us. In 
reality there is no reason why one born 
in this country of Jewish parents is not 
as good an American as one born of 
Danish parents. Nor is there any rea- 
son why a Jewish immigrant, equally 
as well as an English immigrant, does 
not make as thorough an American. 
In fact, immigrants are often better 
Americans, more devoted to the funda- 
mentals of Americanism contained in 
the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution, than many native 
born. The one born here is an Ameri- 
can by accident of birth; whereas many 
an immigrant almost always is an 
American by choice. 

The nativist agitation which denies 
all this is an illogical and dangerous 
thing. In the past there have been 
Nativist movements against one or an- 
other group of immigrants; and the 
ease with which they can pass from the 
sphere of race to the sphere of religion 
has been amply demonstrated. During 
the anticlerical movements of the rgth 
century in so-called Catholic countries, 
some Catholics used to marvel when 
Protestants failed to realize that their 
turn as the object of anticlerical attack 
would also come. Today, however, 
there are Catholics who do not realize 
that if anti-Semitism comes, anti-Ca- 
tholicism will not be far behind. 

Nativist movements of the past in 
this country have been directed chiefly 
against Catholics. Catholics belonged 
mainly to the later immigration, they 


owed allegiance in spiritual matters to 
the Pope, and it was easy to stir up the 
same sort of sentiment against them 
that the Jews are experiencing in 
Europe today. 

In addition to the similarity between 
“political Catholicism” and “interna- 
tional Jewry” as rallying cries for prej- 
udice, Jews and Catholics are attacked 
on still other grounds. To minds 
capable of swallowing the propaganda 
of religious and racial prejudice, all 
Jews are as rich as Croesus and the 
Catholic Church is an organization 
rolling in wealth. Avarice probably 
does not account for the beginning of 
persecution, but once it has been un- 
leashed avarice is likely to play a prom- 
inent part. The fantastic valuation of 
$20,000,000,000 placed on the property 
of the Catholic Church in Germany is 
a fairly sure sign that confiscation 
based on some trumped-up excuse will 
occur shortly. 

Self-interest for Catholics, therefore, 
clearly indicates that they should do 
everything they can to smother the 
first, small sparks of anti-Semitism. 
Only the unthinking Catholic will help 
in any way to fan the flame of prejudice 
against Jews. 

There is another selfish reason why 
Catholics should not take any part in 
anti-Semitic orgies: those who succumb 
to such persecution hysteria inevitably 
suffer a spiritual degeneration. One 
cannot play with pitch without becom- 
ing tarred, one cannot practice sadism 











without becoming sadistic. As the boy 
who delights in cruelly persecuting in- 
nocent and inoffensive animals loses 
something of the highest knightly char- 
acter, so does the man who yields his 
intellect to all sorts of slanders against 
members of another race or religion 
lose ability to think straight, to appre- 
ciate truth, to admire and emulate 
moral courage, to feel a glow for loy- 
alty, despite all odds, for one’s convic- 
tions. When finally he reaches a point 
where he can experience pleasure in 
the most barbarous cruelty against 
human beings, who are equally with 
himself children of one common Fa- 
ther, God, he has himself become a 
barbarian. 

Since the loss of one’s spiritual qual- 
ities far outweighs the loss of worldly 
property and the greatest bodily suffer- 
ing, it may truly be said that the per- 
secutors suffer more than the persecut- 
ed. In the persecutions under the 
Roman emperors it was the Christians 
who were thrown to the beasts, pulled 
apart on racks, crucified and beheaded. 
The persecutors did not endure physi- 
cal tortures, but certainly they under- 
went a degeneration of character, while 
the Christians grew in moral stature. 
Similarly today those who illogically 
and savagely persecute Jews suffer in 
the sense that they lose the noblest 
qualities of man—his reason, his mer- 
cifulness, his charity, all that makes 
him better than a beast. 

Lack of straight thinking accounts 
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for much anti-Jewish, as for much anti- 
Catholic, bigotry. In its most obvious 
form it is the old fallacy of generaliz- 
ing the particular. Because some gang- 
sters are Jewish, so runs the line of 
thinking, all Jews are gangsters, or all 
gangsters are Jews; because some usu- 
rers are Jews, all usurers are Jews, or all 
Jews are usurers. Similarly, we Cath- 
olics have often been the victims. For 
example, who has not met the attitude 
that because Patrick O’Brien and Mike 
Murphy keep saloons, therefore all the 
Irish, or perhaps by a still wider jump, 
all Catholics, are at least back of the 
liquor traffic. Or So-and-So is political- 
ly corrupt, but So-and-So is a Catholic, 
therefore all Catholics are politically 
corrupt. If religious bigots could be 
taught a little logic, there would be less 
bigotry against either Catholics or Jews. 
But bigotry will go on as long as edu- 
cated (or supposedly educated) persons 
can be guilty of such a glaring non 
sequitur as this: the proposition that 
Church and State should always and 
everywhere be separated was condem- 
ned by the Syllabus of Pius IX, there- 
fore the Catholic Church and all good 
Catholics are opposed in America to 
the separation of Church and State 
which we have here in the U. S. 
Apart from these selfish reasons why 
Catholics must not engage in anti- 
Semitism, one of the most fundamental 
tenets of our religion runs directly 
counter to the persecution of any group 
of people because of their race or of 
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their religion. One of the important 
features of our faith, in common with 
Judaism, is the universality of its God. 
“All were made by Him, and without 
Him nothing was made that was 
made” (John 1:3). There is not a God 
of the Romans, and another of the 
Greeks, and another of the Assyrians, 
but one God who is Father of the 
whole human race and of each human 
being thereof. As St. Paul puts it, there 
is neither Jew nor Greek, bond nor 
free, male nor female. 

We believe that every individual of 
whatever race is a child of God, the 
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universal Father. For Catholics there 
are not two principles of creation, one 
good, the other bad; one the creator of 
certain favored races, the other the 
creator of inferior men. Each human 
being is, in this fundamental sense, 
equal with every other. Likewise, all 
have been redeemed by Jesus Christ. 
He did not die only for Semites nor 
only for Aryans, nor only for whites. 
He died for the salvation of all, and 
His sacraments are intended for all. 
His last command to His apostles was 
that they should go and teach all 


nations. 


Letter to Speed Fiends 


I saw you barely miss a little boy on a tricycle this afternoon and heard 


you yell, “Get the h 


out of the way! Don’t you know any better than 


to ride in the street?” He didn’t answer because he hasn’t learned to talk very 
well yet. So I’m going to answer for him. 


No, the little boy doesn’t know any better than to ride his tricycle in the 


street. He has been warned not to, but little boys don’t always heed warnings. 
Some adults don’t either, especially traffic warnings; for example, the one limit- 
ing the speed of automobiles. 

If you should kill a child, how would you feel facing its parents? What 
excuse could you give them for having robbed them of their dearest possession? 
More important, what excuse could you possibly offer Him whose Kingdom is 
made up of little children? 

Children, my hasty friend, were here long before you or your automobile 
were thought of. All the automobiles on earth are not worth the life of one 
little boy. We don’t know what that little boy some day may be. But we know 
what you are, and it’s unimportant. We could get along without you, but we 
can’t spare a single little boy on this street. 

George Malcolm Smith in the booklet, Death Begins at 40 [miles per hour]. 











Our Need of God 


By S. Y. 
Condensed from the Light of the East* 


What indeed are the needs of 
our soul? The best means to find them 
out is to consider human mental life 
when it is still fresh, natural and un- 
spoiled: in the children. 

Do not ask them questions. By giv- 
ing them a cue, you might easily lead 
them astray as anthropologists so often 
do with their “savages.” Let them 
question while you only listen, and 
answer if you can. If you take them 
at that most interesting period of their 
lives, when their intelligence awakens, 
questions will not be wanting. What 
may be wanting, unless you are a theist, 
is the conclusive answer that will final- 
ly shut their little mouths. 

They will ask you the why and how 
and wherefore of everything that they 
see: why their dol! is stuffed with saw- 
dust or their teddy bear with rags, but 
also why the stars shine in the heavens, 
and who set them there, and how they 
were made, and what for. They will 
ask also why children must do this and 
avoid that; why they must be kind to 


Except you become as one of these. . . 


their little brothers and sisters even 
when they are mean, and why they 
must not steal apples. 

They are not easily satisfied. Unless 
stopped by a harsh rebuff, they will 
pursue you from question to question 
as a terrier pursues a rat from hole to 
hole, until you come to an ultimate, to 
something or somebody that is such 
that it or he demands no further why 
or wherefore. And who is that but 
God? 

When the child approaches what we 
call the years of discretion, deeper long- 
ings become manifest: the longings to 
possess all that is or seems good and 
to see all that is or seems beautiful. 

I do not maintain that in all this 
children are always reasonable. What I 
do maintain is that in all this they re- 
veal the deepest cravings of the human 
soul: craving for explanation, for pos- 
session, for contemplation. The child 
demands the explanation of everything, 
the possession of all good and the con- 
templation of all beauty. 


*30 Park St., Calcutta, India. April, 1939. 


If I am a husband and a stockbroker and a father of three, why then I shall 
not be blamed at the last judgment because I have not had the visions of 
St. Theresa nor lived according to the rule of St. Francis, but I shall be blamed 
if I have been a bad husband, a bad stockbroker and a bad father. Each walk 
has its own difficult opportunity of holiness. 

Christopher Hollis quoted in Our Lady of Perpetual Help (Jan. ’39). 





False-Rumor Spreaders 


Amateurs go professional 


The spreading of false rumors has 
always been a sport that attracted mul- 
titudes of men and women. There is 
perhaps no pastime of greater antiquity. 
Until relatively recent times the sport, 
which can be played either indoors or 
outdoors and in all kinds of weather, 
was completely in the hands of ama- 
teurs—but amateur monopoly has now 
come definitely to an end. What was 
formerly largely a sport has become a 
profession. There are today thousands 
of professionals who are making a fat 
living in this field of endeavor. Many 
of them are working for newspapers 
and magazines; others operate from 
broadcasting stations or through the 
silver screen. 

One of the very latest developments 
reported in the new science is the crea- 
tion of business firms whose function 
is to start whispering campaigns against 
individuals or companies. Somebody 
hires one of these firms to spread a 
false rumor about a rival. The firm 
dispatches its personnel around the 
designated city or state. The personnel 
Visits houses, apartments, stores; pre- 
tends to be selling some article or other. 
In the course of the sales talk the whis- 
per is put across. It is said that a 
Vicious whispering campaign against 
the head of a large company was given 


By the “Parader” 
Condensed from America* 


widespread circulation by this method. 

As the new science of false-rumor- 
spreading becomes more efficient, the 
service will become cheaper — within 
the reach of all. Even the poor man 
will be able to have rumors started 
about relatives of his wife. Firms will 
deal in all sorts of rumors. One can 
envision a businessman of the year 
2038 A. D. speaking on the telephone, 
“I want two rumors started: one 
through the New England states, and 
one national rumor.” 

Judging by the lowering of moral 
standards which is taking place so 
rapidly all over the country today, 
rumors which now would be consid- 
ered disgraceful will, by 2038 A. D., 
probably be viewed as laudatory, while 
rumors that would today be eulogistic 
will then be shameful. We can pretty 
well imagine a dispatch in a newspaper 
of the year 2038 A. D.: 

“New York, October 15, 2038.—The 
Wild Tales Corporation, whose motto 
is: ‘When better rumors are spread 
Wild Tales will spread them,’ refused 
to divulge the name of the client for 
whom they circulated stories calculated 
to injure J. J. Biffer, president of Biffer, 
Biffer, Biffer and Biffer, in the public 
estimation. Agents of the Wild Tales 
Corporation called on citizens in eight 


*329 W. 108th St., Oct. 1, 1938. 
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widely separated states, told them that 
Mr. Biffer had been married 20 years 
to the same woman, that he had eight 
legitimate children, no illegitimate chil- 
dren, that he took an interest in his 
family, and that he still loved his wife. 

“The rumor spread rapidly. Mr. 
Biffer became highly unpopular, and 
his business suffered. Citizens refused 
to deal with a concern headed by such 
a character. Mr. Biffer indignantly 
denies all the above charges. He claims 
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he has been divorced and remarried 
eight times, that he has only two 
legitimate children, that he does not 
live with his wife, that he takes no 
interest in his family and never did. 
Mr. Biffer suffered a nervous break- 
down as a result of the charges. Life- 
long friends rushed to Biffer’s aid. The 
accusation that Biffer took marriage 
seriously, they maintain, is a deliberate 
falsehood designed to ruin his reputa- 
tion with the public.” 


.. And Then There Was One 


In the Solomon Islands a cannibal chief approached the missionary and asked 
to become a Christian. As polygamy was universal in the Islands, the first thing 
he was asked was how many wives he had. He said, “Eight.” Thereupon he was 
instructed on the Christian law of having only one wife, and was told to come 
back for further instruction after he had showed his good will by keeping only 
one wife and putting away the others. Several weeks later the chief returned. 
“How many wives now?” “Only one.” “And the rest have been properly pro- 
vided for or returned to their families?” asked the missionary. “Oh, no,” the 
chief said, “I could not very well return them to their families, so I ate them.” 


James Finnegan in the Notre Demean (March °39). 


Mirror of God 








The Church has always loved Nature because it mirrors so intimately 
Nature’s Creator, God. Likewise has she cherished it and those who work in 
it—seeds and grains and even animals—because she loves Divine Providence, on 
Whom she so gratefully depends and in Whom she has such implicit confidence. 


L. H. Tibesar, M.M., in Central-Blatt and Social Justice (March °39). 













Catholic Books of Current Interest 


Hart, Merwin K. America—Look at Spain. New York: Kenedy. $2.50. : 
A timely book which gives an unbiased interpretation of the Spanish 
war. 
. 
Sheridan, T.J., S.J. By Post to Rome. New York: Kenedy. $1.35. 
An unusual series of letters, written by a converted father to his son, 
in which he explains important doctrines of faith. 
@ 
Dawson, Christopher. Beyond Politics. New York: Sheed. $1.50. % 
A continuation of Religion and the Modern State published three year 
ago. 
" e 
Kelly, Blanche Mary. The Sudden Rose. New York: Sheed. $2.00. 
A penetrating, readable explanation of the qualities which give a poem, 
novel or painting lasting value. 
® 
Schlesinger, Arthur M., Jr. Orestes Brownson. Boston: Little. $2.50. 
This biography will rewaken an interest in the convert whose writings 
and lectures made him an important influence in his day. 
® 


O’Rafferty, Rev. Nicholas. The Sacraments. Milwaukee: Bruce. $2.75. : 
_ Forty-one instructions treating the Sacraments in general, their insti- 
tution, nature, and other matters concerning them. 
° 


Yu-Pin, my oe? Paul. The Voice of the Church in China. New York: Long- 
mans. $1.25. 
_ This collection of documents written by the Catholic Bishops of China 
definitely shows the zeal and patriotism of the people and the vital part which 


the Church is playing in China. 
e 


ee Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton J. Victory Over Vice. New York: Longmans. 


Citing the Seven Last Words as an exemplification of Christ’s mercy, 
Msgr. Sheen reminds us that through them, He offers hope and courage. 
e 


Atkinson, Sam. My Catholic Neighbors. New York: Devin-Adair. $1.50. 
Because of the injustice of modern social problems and sects which 
seemingly compromise with materialism, Sam Atkinson turned to the Cath- 
olic Church which is facing modern problems with the power of revealed 
doctrine. The result was his conversion to Catholicism. 
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Woods, Ralph and Henry. Pilgrim Places in North America. New York: 


Longmans. $1.50. 

A guidebook to our shrines in North America, giving their historical 
background, present-day appearance and specific highway directions for 
reaching them. " 

Sister Mary of St. Teresita. The Social Work of the Sisters of the Good 
Shepherd. Cleveland: Cadillac Press. $2. 

A small, fascinating book which gives the history and work of the 

order, and compares its operation with secular sociological organizations. 





